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SOME  PAPERS  RELATING 
TO  THE  PLAGUE  IN  YORKSHIRE. 


( Formerly  the  property  of  Col.  Charles  Fairfax.) 

By  S.  J.  CHADWICK,  F.S.A. 

The  Papers  here  published  are  now  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brooke,  Bart.,  of  Armitage  Bridge,  the  President  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  who  has  kindly  allowed  them  to  be  printed. 
They  originally  belonged  to  Colonel  Charles  Fairfax,  of  Menston, 
near  Otley,  and  Scow  (or  Scough)  Hall  in  the  parish  of  Fewston, 
near  Knaresborough,  who  was  a great  antiquary  and  genealogist,  and 
specially  was  the  collector  and  recorder  of  the  history  of  his  own 
family.  He  left  an  enormous  collection  of  MSS.,  a large  portion  of 
which  descended  to  Thomas  Pulleyn,  who  married  the  granddaughter 
of  Colonel  Fairfax.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  acquired  from 
the  Pulleyn  family  this  part  of  the  collection,  and  it  was  dispersed 
at  his  sale  on  8th  June,  1898,  when  the  Papers  here  published  were 
purchased  by  the  present  owner.  Charles  Fairfax  was  born  at 
Denton,  Yorkshire,  5th  March,  1597,  and  was  seventh  and  third 
surviving  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton  and  Nun  Appleton, 
who  became  first  Baron.  After  being  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1618,  and 
about  1627  married  Mary,  sole  heiress  of  the  Breary  family,  of  Scough 
Hall  and  Menston.  He  spent  his  life  principally  on  his  wife’s 
estates.  He  devoted  much  time  with  his  brother  antiquary,  Roger 
Dodsworth,  to  the  searching  for  and  rescuing  many  valuable  works  and 
documents.  The  collection  and  preservation  of  the  Dodsworth  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  are  said  to  have  been  the  joint  work  of 
Charles  Fairfax  and  Roger  Dodsworth,  and  the  JWSS.  were  ,for  $ome 
time  in  the  care  of  the  forjner.  They  ££sx  _said  to  have  been  given 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  B^'lfcnry  Fairfax, -dean  of  Norwich.  During 
the  later  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  Charles  Fairfax  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  Foot,  and  he  held  that  position  in  Monk’s  army  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration.  He  and  Sir  Henry  Cholmley  had  joint 
charge  of  the  second  siege1  of  Pontefract  Castle,  and  he  was  also 
appointed  governor  of  Hull,  but  he  held  that  office  only  about  a 

1 Tangye’s  The  Two  Protectors , 134-7. 
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year  and  then  retired  to  Menston  with  a pension  of  ^ioo  a year, 
granted  to  him  by  Charles  II.  out  of  the  Hull  Customs.  He  died 
at  Menston  in  December,  1673,  and  his  burial  is  recorded  in  the 
registers  of  Fewston  Church,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  Fairfax  transept  in  Otley  Church.  See  his  Life  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
Charles  Fairfax  appears  to  have  been  an  active  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  to  have  kept  an  autograph  account  of  the  important  proceedings 
taken  in  the  West  Riding  at  the  time  of  the  plague  in  1645.  He 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  leader  in  most  of  these  proceedings, 
and  to  have  taken  a very  active  part  in  relieving  those  places  afflicted 
with  the  plague.  He  has  appended  Forms  for  use  in  the  case  of 
Town’s  apprentices,  the  searching  of  Broadcloth,  &c.  The  MSS.  also 
include  orders  made  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  1657  and 
1658,  in  respect  of  Salmon  Fisheries  and  the  Treatment  of  Vagrants, 
but  these  are  in  a different  handwriting,  probably  that  of  Alexander 
Richardson,  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  The  order  about  the  plague  at 
Thorne  is  dated  1632,  and  apparently  has  reference  to  an  earlier 
outbreak  of  the  disease.  It  is  copied  in  Colonel  Fairfax’s  own 
handwriting,  and  probably  was  regarded  as  a precedent  for  the 
proceedings  in  1645.  Although  the  plague  seems  to  have  been  very 
bad  in  Thorne  in  1632,  there  is  no  reference  to  it  in  the  registers  ; 
so  the  vicar  says  in  reply  to  an  enquiry.  There  may  possibly  be 

some  entries  in  the  West  Riding  Sessions  Rolls  on  the  subject  of 
the  plague,  but  as  to  this  I am  unable  to  speak  as  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  has  made  no  reply  to  an  enquiry  whether  there  are  any 
entries,  and  whether  such  entries,  if  any,  may  be  abstracted  and 
printed.  There  are  many  references  to  the  plague  in  the  North 
Riding  Sessions  Rolls  (see  vols.  3,  4 and  6 of  the  North  Riding 
Record  Society’s  Publications),  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  of  making  a search  of  the  West  Riding  Rolls. 
The  plague  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  in  evidence  in 
Yorkshire,  and  in  fact  in  England,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Creighton’s  History  of  Epidemics  in 
Britain , and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica , article  “ Plague,”  also 
Wheatley’s  edition  of  Pepys ’ Diary , particularly  vols.  4 and  5,  and  the 
supplementary  volume  of  Pepysiana.  In  connection  with  the  directions 
and  remedies  contained  in  the  Fairfax  MSS.,  Miss  Ethel  Stokes  has 
called  my  attention  to  a pamphlet  of  Dutch  Ordinances  made  in 
1557,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum  [Press  Mark  T 1717(9)],  and 
which  she  has  kindly  translated  so  that  it  may  be  added  as  an 
Appendix  to  these  Papers.  Miss  Stokes  has  also  supplied  me  with 
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the  following  list  of  documents  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace 
relating  to  the  plague,  viz. : — 

Lambeth  Palace.  Car  tee  Miscellanece  (in  13  vols.). 

Vol.  6 contains:  — 

(No.  4)  Letter  from  John  Beale,  Mayor  of  Maidstone,  with  thanks 
for  £20  sent  to  the  infected  poor  by  the  Archbishop. 
(Nos.  5-9)  Letters  re  collections  for  and  donations  to  the  poor 
infected  at  Croydon,  in  Dover,  Bangor  diocese,  and 
Carnarvonshire. 

(No.  10)  Order  in  Council  about  infected  houses  and  towns,  1665. 
(No.  n)  Order  about  collections  for  infected  persons,  1665. 

(No.  12)  Order  to  Bishop  of  London  about  infected  persons,  1665. 
(No.  13)  Order  to  Bishop  of  London  for  a fast,  1665. 

(No.  14)  The  Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor  about  the  plague,  1665. 
(Nos.  15-16)  Receipts  for  money  given  to  the  poor. 

(No.  17)  Letter  from  Mr.  Weldon,  of  Newington,  about  collections. 
(No.  18)  Holy  Cross,  Westgate,  Canterbury.  Petition  for  relief  of 
infected. 

(No.  19)  Petition  of  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Canterbury,  for  a collection. 

(No.  20)  Account  of  money  received  and  spent  for  the  infected  in 

the  eleven  deaneries  in  Canterbury  diocese. 

(No.  21)  King’s  proclamation  for  a general  fast. 

(Nos.  22-33,  36-45)  are  similar  papers. 

I have  in  my  possession  several  black  letter  forms  of  prayer  used  in 
the  time  of  plague,  ranging  from  1563  to  1640,  some  of  which  were 
to  be  used  twice  a week  and  some  once.  The  earliest  in  date  is — 

A Fourme 

to  be  used  in  Common 
Prayer  twyse  aweke,  and  al- 
so an  order  of  Publique  fast, 

to  be  used  euery  Wednesday 

in  the  weeke,  duryng  this 
tyme  of  mortalitie,  and 
other  afflictions  wher- 
with  the  Realme  at 
this  present  is 
visited. 

Set  forth  by  the  Quene’s  Maiesties 
speciall  Coifiaundement  expressed 
in  her  letters  hereafter  folow- 
yng  in  the  next  page, 
xxx  Julii  1563. 

One  of  these  forms  seems  to  have  been  used  in  Mirfield  in  1631, 
when  there  was  a severe  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  that  place. 
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Unfortunately  the  plague  became  so  common  in  England,  that 
unless  in  exceptional  cases  no  note  was  made  of  it  in  the  parish 
registers;  e.g.,Xhe  Dewsbury  Registers  make  no  mention  of  the  plague 
being  in  that  town  in  1645,  although  it  must  have  been  there  at  that 
time.  I conclude  by  thanking  all  those  friends  who  have  assisted 
me  in  annotating  the  Fairfax  Papers,  and  with  other  valuable  help. 


[PHI  LLI PPS’  MS.,  No.  11,103.] 


Westridinge  To  ye  high  constables,  petty  constables,  and  other 
Com.  Ebor.  officers  within  ye  severall  wapentakes  of  Skirack, 
Agbrigg  and  Morley. 

For  as  much  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  lay  a heavy 
Lfse<to  hav?^  visitation  of  plague  and'  pest  upon  the  towne  of  Leeds,1 
miles  compass.  ye  rycPing  aforesaid,  which  said  towne  and  parish 

(in  regard  of  ther  late  and  heavy  pressurs  as  appeareth  unto  us  by 
good  certificat)  is  altogether  unable  to  relieve  the  porer  sort  of  such 
people  soe  infected,  who  of  necessity  must  by  some  charitable  course 
be  provided  for,  least  they  should  wander  abrod  and  therby  infect 
others.  And  wheras  power  and  authority  is  given  by  ye  statute  of 
1 Jas.2  to  any  2 or  more  justices  of  peace  within  their  libertyes,  to 
tax  and  assess  all  and  every  ye  inhabitants,  and  all  houses  of 
habitation,  land,  tenements  and  hereditaments  within  such  borough  or 
towne  corporat,  and  within  five  miles  of  such  places  infected,  att  such 
reasonable  weekly  taxes,  rates  and  payments  as  they  shall  thinke  fitt 
for  the  reasonable  releife  of  such  persons  infected,  and  from  tyme  to 
tyme  may  cause  ye  same  taxes  to  be  levyed  by  sale  of  ye  goods  of 
every  person  refusing  or  neglecting  ye  payment  therof,  by  warrant 
under  ye  hand  and  seals  of  two  such  justices  of  peace  to  be  directed 
for  ye  execution  therof.  And  in  case  noe  goods  be  found,  or  ye 
partyes  refuse  to  pay  ye  same,  they  to  be  comitted  to  ye  goale  (gaol) 
till  they  satisfy  ther  taxation  and  ye  arrers  therof.  The  said  taxes 
and  rates  to  be  certifyed  att  ye  next  quarterly  sessions,  and  to  be 


1 The  plague  in  Leeds  was  very  severe 
in  1645.  Whitaker  (. History  of  Leeds,  75) 
says  the  return  of  deaths  made  to  Major- 
General  Carter,  governor  of  Leeds  from 
March  12th,  1644-5,  to  Lee.  25th,  1645, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1,325  persons. 
See  also  Creighton’s  History  of  Epidemics 
in  Britain , I.  558. 

2 Statute  1 (2  in  Ruffhead’s  edition), 
Jas.  I.,  c.  31,  intituled  an  Act  for  the 
charitable  relief  and  ordering  of  persons 
infected  with  the  plague.  The  Act  was 


only  to  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  the  next  Parliament, 
but  by  3 Car.  I.,  c.  4 (or  5),  it  was  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of 
the  next  parliament.  A note  in  Ruffhead 
says  it  was  further  continued  by  1 6 Car.  I., 
c.  4,  sed  queere.  Coke  (III.  Inst.,  c.  28) 
says,  “This  Act  is  become  of  no  force  for 
want  of  continuance,  and  is  expired  since 
we  wrote  this  chapter,  therefore  to  be  put 
out  of  the  charge  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace. 
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ther  continued  and  inlargd  or  extended  to  any  other  parts  of  the 
county,  or  otherwise  determined  as  ther  shalbe  thought  fitt,  ther 
beinge  a forfaiture  of  tenne  shillings  upon  every  constable  or  officer 
for  their  defalts  in  levyinge  such  monyes.  The  same  to  be  imployed 
upon  such  charitable  uses  as  by  ye  said  Act  appeareth.  We,  therfore, 
whose  names  are  subscribed,  three  of  his  Majestyes  justices  of  peace 
within  ye  said  ridinge,  doe,  accordinge  to  ye  power  and  authority 
given  unto  us  by  ye  said  Act,  assigne  and  appoint  soe  many  townes 
of  your  said  wapentakes  ^within  ye  severall  parishes  of  Thorner, 
Barwick,  Whitchurch,  Rodwell,  Giesley,  Adle,  Bradford,  Bardsey, 
Swillington,  Kirk  Garforth,  Methley,  Batley,  Harwood  and  Kippax] 
as  are  within  five  mile  compass  of  ye  said  towne  of  Leeds,  to 
contribute  ye  somme  of  £10  a weeke  towards  ther  releife  aforsaid, 
ye  same  to  be  proportioned  accordinge  to  ye  usuall  rates  and  assess- 
ments and  not  otherwise.  These  are  therfore  to  will  and  require 
you,  and  yet  never  ye  less  in  his  Majestyes  name  straitly  to  charge 
and  comand  you,  to  tax  and  assess  all  and  every  ye  inhabitants,  and 
all  houses  of  habitation,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  within 
ye  said  towns  with  ye  payment  of  ye  said  weekly  summe,  in  ther 
due  proportions,  by  distress  and  saile  of  their  goods.  And  in  defalt 
therof  that  ye  aprehend  ye  persons  refusinge,  and  them  saifly  conveye 
to  his  Majestyes  goale  (gaol)  att  York  untill  they  shall  pay  ye  said 
assessment  with  ye  arrers  therof.  This  beinge  your  sufficient  warrant 
in  that  behalf.  Herof  faile  not  as  you  will  answer  your  neglect  upon 
your  penaltyes  aforsaid.  Given  at  Menston  under  our  hands  and 
seales  this  27  of  May,  1645,  regnique  Regis  Caroli  Anglie  2imo. 

Ther  joynd  with  C.  F.1 2  in  this  both  Sir  Robert  Barwick3  and 
Mr.  Savile.4 

Wapontake  de  Skirack,  Agbrig  et  Morley  infra 
Westriding  Com.  Ebor. 

Estrate  for  ye  collection,  etc. 

An  estrate  indented  made  ye  27th  day  of  May,  1645,  21  Caroli  Regis, 
by  us  his  Majestyes  justices  of  peace  whose  names  are  subscribed, 
for  ye  collectinge  and  levyinge  of  ye  summe  of  ^"10  weekly  charged 
upon  ye  townes  herunder  named  within  these  severall  wapintakes 


1 The  MS.  has  the  following  note 
opposite  the  words  in  brackets: — “The 
names  of  the  parishes  may  be  omitted, 
unless  ther  be  cause  of  some  special 
exemption.” 

2 C.F. , i.e.  Charles  Fairfax. 

3 Sir  Robert  Barwick,  of  Towlston, 

Recorder  of  York  and  Doncaster,  died 
25th  April,  1660,  aged  72.  His  daughter 
and  heiress  Frances,  married  Henry,  4th 


Lord  Fairfax.  See  pedigree  of  the  Bar- 
wick family  in  Vol.  IV.  of  Hunter’s 
Fam ilice  Minorum  Gentium,  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clay  for  the  Harleian  Society. 

4  Would  Mr.  Savile  be  John  Savile,  of 
Methley,  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  24  Car.  I, 
(1648),  and  son  of  Sir  John  Savile,  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer?  See  note  (1), 
page  452. 
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aforsaid,  for  the  maintenance  of  ye  visited  people  within  ye  parish  of 
Leeds,  accordinge  to  an  order  or  warrant  to  that  purpose  grounded 
upon  ye  statute  (bearinge  date  with  these  presents).  Wee  therfore 
comaund  you  ye  high  constables  in  ye  said  wapentakes  to  direct 
your  precepts  to  ye  severall  petty  constables  of  the  townes  here 
charged,  therby  comaundinge  them  to  levy  and  collect  ye  weekly 
summes  hereunder  assessed  upon  their  severall  constablryes.  And  ye 
same  to  pay  over  unto  you  or  your  substituts,  att  such  tymes  and 
places  you  shal  appoynt  from  ye  date  hereof  untill  ye  next  generall 
sessions  for  ye  said  westriding,  unless  in  ye  meane  tyme  further  order 
be  given  by  his  Majestyes  justices  upon  decrease  of  the  sickness. 
And  you  ye  cheife  constables  are  hereby  required  to  pay  ye  same 
over  to  such  persons  as  are  or  shalbe  deputed  collectors  for  those 
weekly  payments.  And  upon  all  defalts  either  in  officers  or  inhabi- 
tants, or  the  petty  constables  or  any  of  them,  you  are  to  levy  the 
same  by  distress  and  saile.  And  where  noe  distress  can  be  found, 
or  a rescue  made,  you  are  to  bringe  such  persons  before  us  or  the 
next  justice  to  be  committed  to  prison  till  such  payment  be  made. 
This  beinge  your  sufficient  warrant  in  that  behalfe.  Given  at  Mfenston] 
under  our  hands  and  seales  the  day  and  yeare  abovewritten. 

For  Hallifax,  Bradford,  etc.  (in  orders  to  this  effect),  those  townes 
without  ye  parish  are  charged  but  with  half  ye  proportions  to  those 
townes  of  the  same  rate  within  ye  parish. 

(Leeds  parish  was  ^30  for  their  ^10.) 

Westriding  ^d  Generalem  Sessionem  pacis  tentam  apud  Wakfeild 
Com.  Ebon  [n  }e  Westriding  Ebor.  n die  Julij  anno  regni  domini 
nostri  Caroli  dei  gratia  Anglie  etc.  Regis  21,  (1645)  coram 
Johanne  Savile1  milite  et  Carolo  Fairfax  armigero  justiciariis 
ad  pacem  in  le  Westriding  Comitatus  predicti. 

Order  of  Sessions  for  Leeds. 

Wheras  accordinge  to  the  statute  all  ye  townes  within  five  miles 
compass  have  bene  charged  with  weekly  contributions  to  ye  infected 
people  of  Leeds,  and  the  sums  occasionally  increased  upon  increase 
of  ye  contagion  unto  ye  summe  of  twenty  pounds  a weeke,  over  and 
besides  thirty  pounds  weekly  charged  upon  their  owne  parish,  the 
said  assessments  (in  regard  of  ye  late  heavy  pressures)  beinge 
exceedinge  burdensome,  and  not  to  be  eased  but  in  General  Sessions. 
And  wheras  ye  infection  is  broken  out  in  some  other  parts  of  ye 
county,  and  other  places  vehemently  suspected.  To  ye  intent  therfor 
that  those  who  have  bene  too  deeply  assessed  may  be  eased  and  a 

1 Probably  Sir  John  Savile,  of  Lupset,  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1649. 
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competency  allowed  to  the  uses  aforesaid,  with  some  reasonable 
provision  made  for  the  future,  ’tis  ordered  that  Leeds  and  the  parish 
shall  have  a fourth  part  of  their  charge  abated,  and  ye  rest  of  ye 
five  miles  compass  which  was  formerly  taxed  shall  have  for  the 
present  three  parts  of  fower  taken  off  their  charge,  and  all  ye  rest  of 
ye  wapentake  of  Skirack,  as  likewise  Claro  (heretofore  not  charged 
to  this  or  any  other  infected  place),  shall  make  upp  ye  same  ye 
weekly  summe  of  thirty  pounds.  And  in  case  ye  sickness  shalbe 
further  dispersed,  or  continue . any  tyme,  itt  is  thought  fitt  and 
accordingly  ordered  that  Staincliff  and  Ewcross  shall  pay  ye  weekly 
summe  of  tenne  pounds,  to  be  either  abated  in  other  parts  or 
augmented  to  the  rest  for  the  uses  aforesaid,  att  th’appoyntment  of 
twoe  of  his  Majestyes  justices  of  peace. 

Wapontake  of  Claro  within  ye  Westridinge  of 
ye  County  of  Yorke. 

To  Ralph  Grau9,1  gent.,  Grave  of  ye  forrest  of  Knaresburgh, 
and  to  ye  high  constables  of  ye  wapontake  of  Claro,  as  like- 
wise to  ye  bailiff  of  ye  libertyes  of  Leeds  and  every  of  them, 
greetinge. 

ii  of  July,  1645. 

Wheras  by  an  order  of  ye  last  Generali  Sessions  held  at  Wakfeild  in 
ye  beginninge  of  July  ther  was  a charge  of  £20  imposed  upon  ye 
wapontake  of  Claro,  to  be  weekly  payed  towards  the  releife  of  the 
visited  persons  within  ye  parish  of  Leeds,  ther  beinge  above  ^30 
more  upon  ye  wapontake  of  Skirack  (Leeds  being  within  their 
precincts),  though  in  all  other  charges  itt  ought  to  beare  but  halfe 
proportion  with  the  said  wapontake  of  Claro,  besides  this  further 
disadvantage,  that  it  had  bene  formerly  assessed  for  divers  weeks  to 
the  summe  of  ^50  when  ther  was  noe  charge  upon  Claro.  And 
wheras  severall  warrants  have  issued  to  you,  the  high  constables, 
expressinge  the  penaltyes  of  10s.  upon  every  defalt  of  ye  petty 
constables  and  other  officers  in  neglect  of  levyes,  besides  speciall 
directions  given  to  your  selves  both  by  word  and  letter,  to  signify 
unto  them  that  all  those  forfaitures  wilbe  exactly  required.  And 
wheras  by  another  warrant  they,  your  said  petty  constables,  were 
likewise  injoyned  to  tax  and  levy  the  sums  imposed  upon  their 
severall  townshipps  for  visited  people,  and  to  see  ye  same  att  due 

1 The  full  surname  is  Graver.  Dr.  Fewston.  Another  Ralph  Graver,  on 
Collins  says  that  there  were  several  of  26th  Oct.,  1654,  surrendered  an  ancient 
that  name  living  in  the  parish  of  Fewston.  building  and  1 acre  1 pennyworth  of  land 
One  Ralph  Graver,  clerk,  held  the  living  at  Coleby  Sike,  iu  Fewston,  to  the  use 

of  Longstone,  co.  Derby.  He  was  the  of  Robert  Hitch,  of  Guysely,  clerk,  his 

son  of  Henry  Graver,  of  the  parish  of  heirs,  &c. 
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tymes  conveyed  unto  places  appoynted  (ye  said  places  and  tymes 
beinge  referred  to  ye  choise  of  ye  said  high  constables).  And  wheras 
ye  said  petty  constables,  notwithstandinge  all  those  comaunds  (which 
beinge  soe  many  ther  can  be  noe  pretence  of  ignorance)  have 
peremptorily  refused  to  levy  those  monyes,  beinge  soe  easy  a charge 
in  refference  to  other  places  more  deeply  burdened  & for  a longer 
continuance.  And  forasmuch  as  ye  same  is  of  daungerous  conse- 
quence to  the  saifty  of  ye  country,  the  said  infected  people  beinge 
hardly  restrayned  from  wandringe  abroade  for  their  necessary  releife, 
these  are  therfore  to  will  and  require  you,  and  yet  nevertheless  in  his 
Majestyes  name  straitly  to  charge  and  comaund  you  and  every  of  you 
joyntly  and  severally,  that  (besides  ye  levyes  of  ye  severall  summes 
upon  ye  respective  townshipps  which  are  now  in  arrear)  immediatly 
upon  sight  herof  you  repaire  to  ye  severall  houses  of  all  and  every 
of  ye  petty  constables  within  ye  said  wapentake  that  have  made  such 
defalt,  and  demaund  of  them  and  every  of  them  ye  said  severall  and 
respective  summe  of  ios.  soe  by  him  forfaited.  And  if  upon  demaund 
he  shall  either  refuse  or  not  make  present  payment,  that  then  you 
levy  upon  his  goods  and  chatals  by  way  of  distress  and  saile  of  those 
goods  soe  much  as  shall  amount  unto  itt.  And  in  defalt  therof  that 
you  aprehend  their  persons,  and  them  saifly  convey  to  his  Majestyes 
goale  accordinge  to  your  former  warrant  in  that  behalfe.  And  that 
notice  be  given  to  each  petty  constable  (with  their  future  assessments) 
to  repaire  to  such  places  as  ye  said  Raph  Grau9  shall  appoynt  them 
to  meete  him,  he  beinge  ye  collector  of  all  such  monyes  within 
ye  wapentake  aforsaid,  and  required  to  pay  ye  same  weekly  upon 
every  Friday  morninge  att  ye  house  of  Thomas  Barker  in  Ottley,  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  shalbe  lawfully  authorized  for  receipt  therof 
to  ye  use  aforsaid.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seale  at  Scough  in  ye 
said  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  this  i day  of  September,  1645,  regnique 
Regis  Caroli  Anglie  vicesimo  primo. 

A President  for  ye  high  constables  to  be  severally  directed  to 

every  petty  constable. 

To  YE  CONSTABLE  OF 

By  virtue  of  a warrant  from  his  Majestyes  justices  of  peace  for  ye 
taxinge  and  levyinge  ye  summe  of  ^£50*  weekly  upon  all  ye  severall 
townes  within  the  parish  of  Leeds  and  within  five  miles  distance, 
wherin  every  inhabitant  is  (for  their  houses,  lands,  tenements  and 
hereditaments)  to  be  reasonably  assessed  towards  ye  releife  of  ye 

1 The  MS.  has  this  marginal  note: — A further  note  says: — “An  abstract  for 
The  parish  ^30  ) /-  each  petty  constable,” 

Ye  other  towns  £ 20 } ^ 
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poore  infected  persons  there,  and  mayntayninge  a constant  watch  and 
ward  in  and  about  ye  said  towne  duringe  ye  continuance  of  the  said 

infection  (your  due  proportion  therof  beinge ) These  are 

therfore  to  require  you  forthwith  to  tax,  collect,  assess  and  levy  ye 


said  summe  of And  ye  same  to  pay  over  unto  me 

or &c.,  att  ye  house  of  A.  B.  in  C.  upon  Monday  next, 


beinge  ye  5th  of  this  instant,  and  soe  weekly  from  thenceforth  till 
further  order  upon  decrease  of  ye  sickness.  And  itt  is  further 
intimated  by  ye  said  warrant  that  there  is  a forfaiture  of  105-.  imposed 
upon  every  constable  and  other  officer  that  shall  make  wilfull  defalt 
in  ye  levy  therof,  of  which  the  least  abatment  cannot  be  expected,  for 
that  tis  to  be  imployed  on  those  charitable  uses,  and  your  neglect  of 
such  payments  may  indanger  ye  contry  by  their  breakinge  out  to  seek 
necessary  releife.  And  the  direction  of  the  said  warrant  beinge 
likewise  to  your  selfe  as  petty  constable  (for  the  execution  therof), 
you  are  therby  authorized  to  levy  such  taxes  by  saile  of  goods,  and 
in  defalt  therof  to  arest  ther  persons  yf  they  may  be  committed  untill 
they  pay  it  and  all  arreres.  Faile  not  therfore  in  ye  performance  of 
your  duty  upon  your  danger  ensuinge.  Given  under  my  hand  this 
3 day  of  September,  1645,  21  Caroli  Regis. 

Westridin^e  *'°  severall  high  constables,  petty  constables  and 
Com.  Ebor.  other  officers  within  ye  severall  wapentakes  of  Skirack 
and  Barkston  Ash. 

w, . . . . Wheras  the  hand  of  God  has  bene  continued  for  divers 

Whitkirke 

infected.  weeks  upon  the  towne  and  parish  of  Whidkirke  by  the 
visitation  of  plague  and  pestilence,  and  that  it  doth  appeare  unto  us 
by  good  certificat  that  they  are  unable  any  longer  to  releive  the 
poorer  sort  of  their  infected  people.  And  wheras  by  order  of  the  last 
general  sessions,  nth  July,  held  at  Wakfeild,  ther  were  (besides  a totall 
discharge  of  divers  townes  within  the  wapentake  of  Barkston  Ash) 
many  other  townes  within  ye  wapentake  of  Skirack  (which  were 
allotted  to  Leeds  upon  a like  occasion)  drawne  to  a very  low 
proportion,  there  beinge  three  parts  of  fower  of  ther  due  charge  for 
a tyme  suspended.  And  wheras  itt  was  in  the  said  order  expressed 
to  be  intended  a reserve  for  other  parts,  then  only  suspected  but  since 
discovered.  And  forasmuch  as  power  and  authority  is  given  by  the 
statute  to  any  twoe  or  more  justices  of  peace  to  tax  and  assess  all 
and  every  ye  inhabitants  within  ye  parish  infected  and  5 miles 
distance,  att  such  reasonable  weekly  taxes,  rates  and  payments  as  they 
shall  thinke  fitt,  and  to  cause  ye  same  to  be  levyed  by  saile  of  goods 
of  every  person  refusinge  or  neglectinge  the  payment,  by  warrant  of 
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such  justices  for  execution  therof,  and  in  default  of  distress  to  be 
comitted  to  ye  goale,  ther  beinge  a forfaiture  of  tenn  shillings  upon 
every  constable  or  officer  that  neglects  the  levyes,  the  same  to  be 
imployed  upon  that  charitable  use.  Wee  therfore  whose  names  are 
subscribed,  twoe  of  his  Majestyes  justices  of  peace  within  the  saide 
ridinge,  doe  (accordinge  to  the  power  and  authority  given  unto  us  by 
the  said  Act)  assigne  and  appoynt  soe  many  townes  of  your  said 
severall  wapentakes  as  are  within  five  miles  compass  of  Whiddkirk 
aforesaid  (not  charged  to  Tadcaster),  to  contribute  the  summe  of 
tenne  pounds  a weeke  unto  Whidkirk  aforesaid  for  such  releife,  but 
with  these  limitations,  that  those  townes  without  ye  parish  be  but 
charged  in  halfe  proportion  to  them  of  the  same  rate  of  valuation 
within  the  parrish,  and  that  ye  defects  of  the  assessment  for  ye  visited 
att  Leeds  (hereby  occasioned)  be  supplied  upon  the  whole  wapentak 
of  Skirack,  if  their  reduction  to  their  full  proportion  by  an  addition 
of  their  three  parts  extend  not  unto  itt.  These  are  therfore  to  will 
and  require  you,  and  yet  nevertheless  in  his  Majestyes  name  straitly 
to  charge  and  comaund  you  to  tax  and  assess  ye  townes  aforesaid 
and  their  severall  inhabitants,  and  all  houses  of  habitation,  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments,  with  ye  said  weekly  summe  ot  £10  (in 
such  their  due  proportions  as  aforesaid)  by  distress  and  saile  of  their 
goods.  And  in  defalt  therof  that  you  aprehend  the  persons  refusinge 
and  them  safely  convey  to  his  Majestyes  goale  at  York,  untill  they 
shall  pay  their  said  assess  and  arrers.  This  beinge  your  sufficient 
warrant  in  that  behalfe.  Herof  faile  not  as  you  will  answer  your 
neglects  upon  the  penaltyes  aforesaid.  Given  att  Menston  under  our 
hands  and  seales  this  fifth  day  of  September,  1645. 

Sir  JohffiSavile  joyned  with  me  in  this  warrant. 

An  abstract  of  certaine  printed  directions  for  prevention  of  ye 

infection,  1636.  Orders,  decrees,  &c. 

Orders  of  ye  Privy  Counsell,  22  April,  1636. 

T . . That  ye  justices  of  Midlesex  and  Surrey  meete  and 

Justices  in  every  j j j 

county  as  well  consider  of  and  sett  downe  fitt  rates  for  ye  raisinge  of 

within  libertyes  as 

without.  money  to  build  pest  houses,  or  provide  convenient 

habitations  and  releife  for  infected  persons,  and  to  take  order  for  ye 
levyinge  and  collecting  therof.  The  justices  of  Midlesex  to  joyne 
with  ye  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  makinge  additionall  orders  for 
prevention  of  ye  sickness.  Churchwardens,  overseers  and  constables 
required  to  provide  books  for  directions. 

1 Probably  Sir  John  Savile,  of  Lupset.  See  note  (1),  page  439. 
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Advise  of  ye  Colledge  of  Phisitians. 

Prayer  and  humiliations  for  averting  the  judgment. 

Doctors  to  be  stipendiaryes  to  ye  citty.  Their  widdows-  to  have 
pentions. 

Care  to  be  taken  that  neither  men  nor  goods  come  from  any  suspected 
place  without  certificat  of  health,  else  to  be  sent  sudainly  away 
or  putt  into  ye  pest  house  for  40  dayes  till  certainty  apeare. 

Twoe  places  of  intertaynment  provided — ist  for  sound,  2d  for  infected. 

Statutes  against  beggars,  alehouses,  corrupt  victualls,  inmates,  executed. 

Doggs,  catts,  conyes  and  tame  pidgeons  destroyed  or  sparingly  kepte. 

Noe  swine  to  range  abroad,  slaughter  houses  putt  downe. 

Funnells  [?  funerals]  in  church  valts,  and  depth  of  graves  considered. 

Because  few  will  make  ki^pwne  their  infection,  ye  overseers,  keepers 
and  searchers  are  to  doe  itt,  and  are  not  to  depend  on  ye 
testimony  of  women  keepers. 

Person  infected  is  not  to  be  removed  (though  to  another  of  his  houses) 
without  aprovment  of  overseers,  and  caution  to  be  given  not  to 
wander  till  sound. 

Houses  infected  though  none  be  dead  must  be  shutt  and  watched 
40  dayes. 

None  to  remove  except  to  a house  not  inhabited,  and  att  such  distance 
that  he  need  not  lye  by  the  way ; neither  ther  childer  or  servants, 
without  overseer’s  testimony. 

Removers  or  travalors  to  have  certificats  under  ye  hands  and  seales  of 
ye  overseers. 

If  an  infected  person  be  secretly  conveyed  away,  ye  sender  and  receiver 
(without  licence  of  overseers  of  both  parishes)  to  be  punish t at  ye 
discretion  of  ye  overseers. 

Notice  of  one  deade  of  ye  plague  is  to  be  given  to  the  overseers.  Such 
are  to  be  privailly  buryed  in  ye  night,  yet  not  without  privity  of 
constables  and  overseers. 

None  are  to  enter  ye  house  but  persons  permitted,  upon  danger  of 
shuttinge  upp ; dore  markt ; no  ringinge. 

Noe  apparrill  or  houshould  stuff  to  be  thence  removed  for  six  moneths. 

Brokers  are  to  be  restrayned. 

Bonefyers  to  be  often  made  & good  fyers  kept  in  and  about  visited 
houses. 

Fiers  rather  in  panns  for  removall  then  in  chimnyes. 

Some  few  of  ye  easyest  Medecines,  Szc. 

Rosmary  dryed  or  juniper,  bay  leaves  or  frankincense  on  a chafindish, 
and  receive  ye  fume.  Cast  ould  iron  in  ye  fyer. 
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Strong  vineger,  a little  rosewater,  io  branches  of  rosmary  in  a basen;  5 
or  6 flint  stones  cast  hott  into  ye  vineger,  and  fume  ye  house. 

Perfume  ye  house  with  rue,  angelica,1  gentian,  settwell,2zedoary, 2 juniper 
wood  or  beryes  burnt  on  embers  steept  in  vineger  and  burnt,  or 
else  sleet  lime  in  vineger  to  aire  ye  house,  and  burne  much  tarre, 
rosen,  frankencense  or  turpentine,  both  in  churches  and  houses. 

Apparrill  must  be  cleane  and  often  perfumed  either  with  verginia,3 
cedar  burnt  or  juniper. 

Those  that  are  with  persons  visited  are  to  shift  their  clothes  and  aire 
them  openly. 

Carry  with  you  rue,  angelica  or  zedoary,  chew  them. 

Tis  ill  to  be  too  fearfull. 

Stamp  a handfull  of  rue  in  a morter,  moysten  itt  with  wine  vineger,  mix 
them  well,  straine  ye  juce,  wett  a spunge  or  tost  of  browne  breade, 
tye  itt  in  a cloth  and  smell  to  itt. 

Lett  none  goe  fastinge  forth,  but  eate  butter  with  garlick,  2 or  3 cloves, 
London  treakle  ye  weight  of  8 d.y  and  a breakfast  an  hower  after, 
as  butter  with  rue,  or  sage,  or  wood  sorrell,  &c. 

Steepe  rue,  wormwood  or  sage,  at  night  drink  a good  draught  fastinge. 

In  summer  plagues  use  sorrell  sauce  with  bread  in  the  morninge,  and 
in  autumne  eat  barberyes  with  bread  to  breakfast. 

Good  for  preservation  to  keepe  ye  body  soluble  with  things  of  easy 
operation. 

If  costive  take  a suppository4  of  boyld  hunny,  and  a little  pouder  of 
salt.  For  ye  poore,  allowes5ye  weight  of  6 d.  in  papp  of  an  apple; 
for  rich,  pillula  Russ.6 

Attenders  on  infected  persons  to  make  issues  in  left  arme,  right  legg 
or  both. 


1 Angelica  — The  angelic  herb,  so 
named  on  account  of  its  repute  against 
poison  and  pestilence.  An  aromatic  um- 
belliferous plant. — New  Eng.  Dictionary. 

2 Settwell  — Setuale  or  seduale,  set- 
wale,  cetewale.  Zedoary — latin,  zedoa- 
rium.  A medicinal  substance  obtained 
in  the  East  Indies,  having  a fragrant 
smell  and  a warm,  bitter,  aromatic  taste, 
used  in  medicine  as  a stimulant.  It 
belongs  to  the  ginger  tribe.  The  name 
setwall  was  also  given  to  valerian.  See 
“Cetewale”  in  the  Glossarial  Index  to 
Prof.  Skeat’s  edition  of  Chaucer,  Vol.VI. 

3 Virginia  tobacco. 

4 Suppository,  a kind  of  solid  clyster.  — 
Johnson  s Dictionary . 

5 Aloes. 

6 Pillula  (or  pilula)  Russ — A pill  sup- 
posed to  be  a remedy  for  the  plague. 


From  the  “ Pharmacopoeia  seu  Antidota- 
rium  Messanense  in  quo  turn  simplicia 
turn  composita  Medicamenta  usu  recepta 
accurate  examinantur  Joannis  Baptisice 
Cortesii printed  at  Messina  in  the  year 
1629,  Ur.  Collins  gives  me  the  following 
extract  : — “ Pilulse  Rusi  vulgo  pestilentes 
seu  communes.  R(ecipe)  Aloes  optimae 
unc.  ij.  Myrrhae  unc.  j.  Croci  unc.  semis. 
Pilulae  hujusmodi  Ruso  adscribuntur  & 
pestilentiales  dicuntur,  quod  videntur  ad- 
venire  pesti ; ratione  enim  aloes  corpus 
ab  excrementis  liberatur  quidem,  a putre- 
dine  vero  vindicat  myrrha  ; a croco  cor  & 
facilitates  vitales  recreantur,  sed  quod 
pesti  proficere  queant,  id  videtur  difficilli- 
mum  creditu ; nam  pestis  requirit  medica- 
menta valentiora,  magis  cardiaca  & alexi- 
pharmaca  ad  sui  curationem  ut  ostensum 
fuit  in  meis  miscellaneis.” 
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Directions  ut  supra. 

1.  All  justices  as  well  within  libertyes  as  without,  viz.,  under  severall 
commissions,  are  to  consult  together  about  execution  of  orders.  After 
ther  first  generall  assembly  they  are  to  distribut  themselves  to  severall 
limitts  for  better  dispatch  of  ye  busyness,  as  in  other  services. 

2.  They  are  to  enquier  what  townes  be  infected,  and  consider  the 
welth  and  abilityes  of  the  inhabitants. 

3.  To  make  a generall  taxation,  either  by  charginge  ye  towne 
infected  with  a gross  summe,  or  spetiall  persons  of  wealth  therin,  to 
be  forthwith  collected  att  first  for  one  moneth,  to  be  increased  or 
deminished,  ye  same  to  be  weekly  imployed.  The  charge  may  be 
extended  to  further  limits,  and  to  write  to  ye  justices  of  confininge 
shires  for  their  contributions. 

4.  They  are  to  appoynt  in  all  parishes  (infected  or  not  infected) 
viewers  of  dead  bodyes,  who  are  to  certify  ye  minister  or  officers  what 
disease  they  dyed  of;  these  are  to  have  allowance  accordinge  to  their 
danger,  and  to  be  sworne  to  make  true  report.  Ye  curate  with  3 or  4 
substant[iall  men]  of  ye  parish  are  to  chuse  them;  if  these  through 
favor  or  corruption  doe  make  wronge  certificat,  or  if  they  refuse  to 
serve,  they  shalbe  imprisoned. 

5.  Houses  by  them  certifyed  to  be  infected  are  to  be  shutt  upp 
for  6 weeks  after  that  the  sickness  be  ceased.  In  villages  they  have 
greater  liberty,  but  must  be  restrayned  from  company,  and  weare  a 
mark  on  ther  garments,  and  beare  white  rodds.  If  they  doubt  ther 
observance  of  these  directions  2 or  3 sworne  watchmen  by  turnes  are 
to  be  appoynted,  who  may  stock  such  as  come  out  of  infected  houses, 
dores  marked,  signes  taken  downe. 

6.  Honest  persons  to  be  chosen  collectors,  who  shall  allott  a weekly 
proportion  for  victualls,  fyer  or  medecins  during  restrainte.  Gifts  of 
charitable  persons  in  corne,  breade,  &c.,  shalbe  committed  to  honest 
men,  who  shall  preserve  and  distribute  it  for  their  uses. 

7.  Dwellers  in  infected  townes  to  provide  and  delyver  necessaryes 
to  the  wealthy  att  ther  owne  charge,  and  to  ye  poore  att  the  common 
charge.  They  must  not  converse  with  others,  and  beare  a white  rodd. 

8.  In  great  townes  provision  is  to  be  bespoken  of  preservatives 
and  remedyes  (in  contry  villages  ordinary  remedyes). 

9.  Ministers  and  churchwardens  must  weekly  certify  the  justices 
the  numbers  of  infected  persons  that  doe  not  dye,  and  such  as  dye, 
and  of  what  diseases.  And  in  2 1 dayes  itt  is  to  be  certifyed  to  the 
justices  at  their  Assembly,  and  the  clarke  of  the  peace  is  to  keepe  a 
regester. 

10.  Places  apart  are  to  be  appoynted  for  such  buryalls;  they  are 
to  be  after  sunsett  and  yet  by  daylight. 
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11.  Justices  of  ye  whole  county  or  ridinge  are  to  assemble  once  in 
21  dayes  to  examin  how  the  orders  are  kepte  and  certify  the  lords,  &c., 
what  townes  be  infected,  persons  dyed,  monyes  taxed,  levyed  and 
distributed  to  such  uses,  &c. 

12.  Justices  of  the  hundred  or  next  adjoyninge  are  to  take  weekly 
accounts,  reforme  neglects,  or  report  them  to  ye  generall  Assembly. 

13.  Clothes,  bedainge,  & c.,  of  infected  persons  that  dye  or  recover, 
are  to  be  either  burnt  or  ayred  as  is  before  advised,  and  beinge  of 
vallue  to  poore  people,  the  justices  shall  releive  them  out  of  the 
collections  in  the  countie. 

14.  Justices  may  devise  other  orders  and  certify  them  in  writinge, 
and  may  imprison  such  as  breake  them. 

15.  For  lack  of  justices  the  more  number  of  justices  may  (att  their 
assembly)  chuse  fitt  persons  to  supply  such  defect. 

16.  Oppinions  published  that  itt  is  vaine  to  forbeare  such  place, 
the  brochers  therof  are  to  be  imprisoned. 

17.  The  justices  are  to  take  great  care  of  these  comaunds,  because 
the  want  of  such  needfull  directions  hath  mainly  occasioned  the 
increase  of  the  contagion. 


Orders  by  ye  Lord  Maior  and  Aldermen 
of  London. 

Wheras  by  ye  statute  1 James  31,  authority  is  given  to  justices,  &c.,  to 
appoynt  within  their  limitts  examiners,  searchers,  watchmen,  keepers 
and  buryers,  and  to  minister  oathes  and  give  other  directions,  tis 
therfore  thought  fitt  for  prevention  of  infection  now  daungerously 
dispersed,  that  these  officers  be  appoynted  and  orders  likewise  be 
prescribed. 


Examiners. 


First,  in  every  parrish  ther  are  to  be  one,  twoe  or  more 
persons  of  credit  appoynted  by  ye  justices  to  be  examiners. 
They  to  continue  in  that  office  for  2 moneths  att  ye  least,  and  (upon 
ther  refusall)  committed  till  they  conforme.  Ther  oath  may  be 
administred  by  one  justice  of  peace — To  enquier  and  learne  from 
tyme  to  tyme  what  houses  in  every  parrish  be  visited  and  what 
persons  be  sick,  as  neare  as  they  can  informe  themselves,  and  upon 
doubt  to  comaund  restraint  untill  ye  disease  appear.  If  any  person 
be  infected  they  are  to  give  order  to  ye  constables  to  shutt  upp  his 
house,  and  to  give  notice  of  constables  remissness. 

That  twoe  watchmen  be  appoynted  to  every  infected  house, 
ye  one  by  day,  the  other  by  night,  who  are  to  see  that 
none  goe  in  and  out  upon  paine  of  punishment.  They  are  to  doe 
such  further  offices  as  ye  sick  house  shall  require,  beinge  sent  on 
business  must  lock  ye  dore  and  take  with  them  ye  key.  Watchmen 


Watchmen. 
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Houshoulders. 


by  day  are  to  attend  untill  io  o’clock  att  night,  and  watchmen  hy 
night  gard  them  till  6 in  the  morninge. 

Women  searchers  in  every  parrish  must  be  of  honest 
reputation  and  creditt.  Ther  oath  is— To  make  due  search 
and  true  report  to  the  uttmost  of  their  knowledge,  whether  ye  persons 
whose  bodyes  they  are  appoynted  to  search  doe  dye  of  ye  infection 
or  other  desease,  as  neare  as  they  can.  Surgeons  are  to  joyne  with  them. 

The  master  of  ye  house  is  (upon  complaint  of  botch  or 
ill  signe,  &c.)  to  give  notice  to  ye  examiner  within  twoe 
howers  after.  Beinge  found  to  be  infected  that  night  he  shalbe  shutt 
upp,  and  though  he  dye  not  yet  ye  house  shalbe  shutt  for  a moneth. 
Beddinge,  apparrill  and  hangings  to  be  well  arred  and  perfumed 
before  they  be  used.  This  must  be  done  by  ye  examiner’s  appoynt- 
ment.  None  are  to  be  removed,  except  to  ye  pest-house  or  other 
house  of  his  owne  upon  security  to  discharge  ye  parish  of  ye  cost, 
and  ye  remove  to  be  by  night.  Any  that  has  2 houses  may  remove. 
But  if  he  first  send  away  the  sounde,  he  may  not  send  thither  ye  sick, 
nor  e contra , and  those  are  for  one  weeke  to  be  shutt  upp  for  feare 
of  infection,  though  for  ye  present  there  be  none  appearinge. 

Buryalis  are  to  be  either  before  sunnrise  or  after  sunset, 
with  ye  privity  of  ye  churchwardens  or  constables,  but  noe 
neighbour  to  accompany  the  corps  or  enter  the  house  upon  paine  of 
imprisonment  or  to  be  shutt  upp. 

Noe  clothes,  stuff,  beddinge  or  garments  to  be  carryed  out,  nor 
brokers  of  such  things  suffred  upon  paine  of  imprisonment. 

Buyers,  &c.,  of  such  stuff  within  2 moneths,  ther  houses  shutt  upp 
20  dayes. 

Persons  visited  escapinge  are  to  be  brought  back  by  night  att  the 
charge  of  that  parrish  from  whence  they  went.  The  same  to  be 
punished  att  ye  discretion  of  ye  justices,  and  the  house  of  the  receiver 
shutt  upp  for  20  dayes. 

A redd  cross  a foote  longe  to  be  sett  on  ye  dores  of  ye  visited 
X people,  with  this  inscription: — “ Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.”  Watchmen 
are  to  keepe  them  in  a moneth,  and  to  minister  necessaryes  to  ye  rich 
att  their  owne,  to  ye  poore  att  ye  common  charges 

Searchers,  surgeons,  keepers  and  buryers  are  to  carry  a redd  or 
/ white  rodd  (for  caution),  and  to  avoyd  all  company,  p 

Weekly  taxes  in  every  parish  infected,  in  corporations  by  head 
officers,  in  ye  country  under  ye  next  justice’s  hands,  who  may  extend 


Burialls. 
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itt,  give  warrants  for  distress,  in  defalt  wherof  or  of  assistance,  to 
com  mitt,  &c. 

Every  houshoulder  must  cause  before  his  dore  to  be  paved  and 
swept ; filth  of  houses  daily  carryed  away. 

Rakers1  to  give  notice  by  blowing  a home. 

Laysters2  to  be  removed  out  of  ye  citty  and  passages. 

Privyes  not  emptyed  in  gardens. 

Noe  unwholsome  victualls,  musty  corne  or  corrupt  fruts,  nor  empty 
casks  suffered  to  be  sould  in  the  citty. 

Noe  hoggs,  doggs,  catts,  tame  pidgeons  or  swine  to  stray. 

Doggkillers  to  be  appoynted  in  all  places  infected. 

Noe  wandringe  beggar  to  be  suffred. 

Constables  to  be  carefull. 

Games,  singinge,  ballads  or  causes  of  assemblys  utterly  prohibited, 
and  punished  by  the  justices;  and  offences  in  alehouses. 

Justices  to  meete  every  tenne  dayes. 

Offenders  against  these  orders  imprisoned. 

Proclamation,  23  April,  6 Caroli  Regis  (1630). 

Wheras  many  excellent  lawes  for  releife  of  ye  impotent  and  punish- 
ment of  rogues  are  made,  which  (duly  observed)  are  for  ye  peace  and 
plenty  of  ye  realme,  and  ye  neglect  a cause  of  insufferable  abuses, 
these  tymes  spetially  requiringe  executid,  carefull  watch  is  therfore 
injoyned  that  rogues  be  aprehended,  punished,  and  sent  by  pass. 
Houshoulders  wher  they  begg  are  to  carry  them  to  the  constable  and 
not  releive  them.  Justices,  by  provost  marshalls  or  high  constables, 
or  in  their  discretion,  must  provide  ther  be  privy  searches  monthly 
att  least.  They  must  meet  often,  take  accounts  and  punish  ye  remisse. 
All  persons  must  use  diligence  to  prevent  infection.  Judges  shall 
inquire  ye  defalts  of  justices  in  not  meetinge,  or  not  punishing 
constables,  not  levyinge  penaltyes  and  forfaitures.  Negligent  justices 
are  to  be  removed  out  of  commission  or  otherwise  punished  by  ye 
kinge  and  counsaile.  All  judges,  maiors,  sheriffs,  justices,  constables, 
headboroughs,  and  other  officers  and  subjects  to  doe  itt  att  their 
perill.  Selected  statutes  for  ye  poore,  &c.,  to  be  printed.  Offenders 
punished  by  law  and  prerogative 

1 Raker — A person  who  raked  and  re-  2 Layster — Lay  stall,  a dung  hill,  Ster- 

moved  the  filth  from  the  streets. — Halli-  quilinium , 

well’s  Dictionary. 
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In  Camera  Stellata.1  20  Oct.,  40  Elizabeth  (1598). 

Coram  Thoma  Egerton2  custode  sigilli,  Archiepiscopo  Cantua- 
riensi, 3 Domino  North,4  Domino  Buckhurst,5  Johanne  Fortescue,6 
Johanne  Popham,7  Edmundo  Anderson.8 

Coke  atturney  informed  against  Rice  Griffin  and  John  Scripps.  Griffin 
had  erected  a tenement  in  Hog  Lane  in  Midlesex,  and  lett  severall 
roomes  to  twoe  poore  tenants,  beggars.  Scripps  divided  a tenement 
in  Shordich  into  17  tenancyes  for  base  people  contrarye  to  ye 
proclamation,  22  Elizabeth,  1580;  since  which  tyme  many  houses  by 
decrees  have  been  demolished,  and  divisions  of  tenements  reformed, 
which  surcharged  ye  citty.  Wherupon  (att  request  of  ye  maior  and 
justices)  the  Court  ordered  and  decreed  that  Griffin  and  Scripps  be 
committed,  pay  ^20  a peece  fine,  and  (to  avoyd  new  habitations  at 
ye  charge  of  ye  parish)  they  are  to  recontinue  ye  tenants  duringe 
their  lives  without  rent  or  molestation.  And  all  landlords  of  such 
new  erections  within  3 miles  of  London  (being  ye  occasion  of  ye 
surcharge  of  parishes)  shall  contribute  ratable  allowances,  though 
dwellinge  out  of  ye  parish.  That  after  ye  death  or  departure  of  such 
tenants  (or  if  they  be  able  to  live  of  themselves)  the  mayor  and 
justices  may  reforme  ye  tenements  or  deface  them,  convertinge  the 


1  Camera  Stellata , the  Star  Chamber. 
For  information  about  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  for  assistance  in  identifying  the  per- 
sons named  in  Mr.  Fairfax’s  MS.,  I am 
much  indebted  to  a privately  printed 
volume,  Les  Reportes  del  Cases  in  Camera 
Stellata , 1593  to  1609,  from  the  original 
MS.  of  John  Hawarde,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law,  edited 
by  Wm.  Paley  Baildon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  This 
volume  amongst  other  things  contains 
short  notes  or  reports  of  most  of  the  cases 
heard  in  the  Star  Chamber  between  the 
dates  1593  and  1609,  but  it  does  not  con- 

tain the  cases  of  Rice  Griffin  and  John 

Scripps  here  mentioned,  although  there 
are  several  cases  of  the  kind  in  lhe 
volume,  and  building  houses  in  London 
contrary  to  the  various  proclamations  was 
punished  in  that  court.  Mr.  Baildon  says 
that  the  houses  were  generally  ordered  to 
be  pulled  down,  ‘‘which  is,” says  Hudson 

(Treatise  on  the  Star  Chamber),  “surely 
very  necessary,  if  anything  would  deter 
men  from  that  horrible  mischief  of  en- 

creasing  that  head  which  is  swoln  to  a 
great  hugeness  already.”  Mr.  Baildon 
gives  a list  of  the  several  offences  punished 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  of  the  principal 
cases  over  which  it  exercised  jurisdiction 

(see  Introduction  to  Les  Reportes,  lvi.  and 

lvii.).  Many  directions  were  given  to 


justices  of  the  peace,  some  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  • to  carry  out  at  the 
present  day,  e.g.  they  were  to  look  after 
“th5  excesse  of  apparrell  in  marchauntes’ 
wives  & there  daughters,  lawyers’  wives 
& there  daughters,  gentlemenis  wives  & 
there  daughters,  & in  all  degrees,  to 
beginne  wth  some  speciall  instance  ; for 
hereby  we  prodigally  waste  or  patrimonie, 
& is  a pestilent  canker  in  a Common 
wealth e the  Confusyon  of  all  degrees  ” 
(Les  Reportes , p.  57).  Mr.  Baildon  on 
the  whole  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
as  far  as  the  present  volume  goes,  sub- 
stantial justice  was  done  in  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  (Introduction,  lxi.),  and 
his  book  certainly  shows  that  the  Court 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  Reports 
was  no  worse  than  the  times. 

2 Sir  Thos.  Egerton,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor,  Baron  Ellesmere,  and  Vis- 
count Brackley. 

3 John  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

4 Roger,  second  Baron  North. 

5 Sir  Thos.  Sackville,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Dorset  and  Lord  Treasurer. 

6 Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

7 Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

8 Sir  Edmund  Anderson,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
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timber  as  is  appoynted  by  ye  proclamation.  And  may  bind  over 
obstinate  landlords  to  appear  in  Starrchamber  and  answer  contempts. 


In  Camera  Stellata.  29  die  Novembris,  1609.  7 Jacobi. 

Coram  Domino  Egerton  cancellario,  comitibus  Sarum  thesau- 
rario,1  Northampton,2  Exon,3  Domino  Zouch,4  Julio  Cesar,5  Archie- 
piscopo  Cantuariensi.6 

Flemen,7  Coke,8  Yelverton,9  and  Foster,10  Mountague, 11  recorder,  informed 
that  notwithstandinge  many  proclamations  and  the  decre  (against 
inmates  id  supra  in  Griffin  & Scripps  case)  ther  were  multitudes  of 
new  erections  in  ye  citty,  beinge  cause  of  eminent  danger  both  of 
government  and  saifty,  and  prayed  restraint.  Wherupon  ye  said 
decree  of  40  Elizabeth  was  confirmed,  and  execution  comaunded. 

This  is  ye  substance  of  ye  printed  booke  of  directions. 

(See  ye  Order  of  Sessions  upon  which  this  estreat  was  grounded, 
fol.  17  hie.)  See  post  page  458. 

Westridino-e  ^tt  ye  genera^  quarter  sessions  of  ye  peace  att 
Com,.  Ebor.  Knaresborough,  houlden  for  ye  said  Westridinge,  ye 
7th  day  of  October,  1645,  before  C.  F.,  Darcy  Wentworth,12  Thomas 
Dickinson13  and  Thomas  Boynton,14  Esquires,  fower  of  his 
Majestyes  justices  of  peace  within  the  said  ridinge. 

To  ye  Cheife  Constables  of  ye  Wapentake 
of  Claro. 

Forasmuch  as  very  many  townes  within  ye  said  riding  are  now 
infected  with  ye  visitation  of  ye  plague,  and  order  is  given  for  ye  well 


1 Sir  Robert  Cecil,  created  Earl  of  Sal- 
isbury 4th  May,  1605.  Lord  Treasurer 
1608. 

2 Sir  Hen.  Howard,  K.G.,  created  Earl 
of  Northampton  13th  March,  1604. 

3 Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  K.G. , second  Baron 
of  Burghley,  created  Earl  of  Exeter  4th 
May,  1605.  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  North  1599-1603. 

4 Edward  Zouch,  twelfth  Baron  Zouch, 
of  Harringworth. 

5 Sir  Julius  Caesar,  - Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  1606,  Master  of  the  Rolls  1614. 

6 Richard  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

7 Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  created  Chief 

Baron  of  the  Exchequer  27th  Oct.,  1604. 

Helped  to  try  the  conspirators  concerned 

in  Gunpowder  Treason,  27th  Jan.,  1606. 

Made  Chief  Justice  of  King’s  Bench  25th 
June,  1607,  and  died  Aug.,  1613,  at  .Stone- 

ham  Park,  Hants.  Browne  Willis,  the 

antiquary,  married  one  of  the  judge’s 

female  descendants,  and  his  (B.  W’s.) 


grandson  succeeded  to  Stoneham  Park 
and  took  the  name  of  Fleming. 

8 Sir  Edward  Coke,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  1606.  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King’s  Bench  1613.  Removed  1616, 
died  1633. 

9 Sir  Christopher  Yelverton,  a Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench  1602.  Died  1612. 

10  Sir  Thomas  Foster,  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  died  1612.  He  was  father 
of  Sir  Robert  Foster,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1660. 

1 1 Henry  Montagu,  Recorder  of  London, 
afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  Lord  Treasurer,  and  Earl 
of  Manchester. 

12  Darcy  Wentworth,  of  Brodsworth,  son 
of  Thomas  Wentworth,  of  North  Elmsall. 

13  Thomas  Dickenson.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clay 
says  there  was  a man  of  this  name  living 
at  Aldwark,  near  Alne,  who  was  fined 
Zio  for  not  accepting  knighthood. 

14  Thomas  Boynton,  of  Rawcliffe,  parish 
of  Snaith,  son  of  Stephen  Boynton. 
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orderinge  of  ye  infected  people  within  ye  said  townes  by  warrant 
from  ye  severall  justices  of  ye  peace,  and  for  that  it  is  necessary  that 
convenient  releife  be  also  provided  according  to  ye  statute  in  that 
behalfe  made,  which  in  respect  of  ye  great  number  of  ye  townes  now 
visited  canot  amount  to  less  then  ^250  for  every  weeke,  to  be  payd 
to  a treasurer  who  is  to  distribute  the  same  from  tyme  to  tyme, 
according  to  order  and  direction  in  that  behalfe  by  2 justices  of  ye 
peace,  in  pursuance  of  a generall  order  and  agrement  of  the  justices 
of  the  said  ridinge.  These  are  therfore,  by  and  according  to  ye  order 
of  sessions,  and  by  authority  therof,  to  will  and  comaund  you  to  levy 
within  your  wapentake  your  proportion  of  the  said  summe  of  ^250 
weekly  from  and  after  ye  date  of  these  presents,  beinge .^47  12s.  \\d., 
and  to  pay  the  same  att  ye  end  of  every  weeke  to  the  hands  of 
John  Savile,1  of  Methley,  Esq.,  who  is  appoynted  threasurer  to  receive 
ye  same  for  ye  purpose  aforesaid ; and  you  are  to  take  to  your 
assistance  all  the  petty  constables  within  your  division,  who  are  also 
comaunded  to  aide  and  assist  you.  And  you  are  to  compel  ye 
payment  therof  by  distress  and  saile  or  otherwise  accordinge  to  ye 
said  statute,  in  defalt  therof  to  bring  them  before  the  next  justice  of 
peace,  who  must  send  them  to  ye  common  goale  (gaol).  Nevertheless, 
as  concerninge  the  severall  townes  now  or  herafter  infected  and  shutt 
upp  by  order,  they  are  to  retaine  all  or  part  of  their  proportions  of 
ye  said  assessment  in  part  or  otherwise,  as  shall  from  tyme  to  tyme 
be  allowed  by  ye  said  justices  of  ye  peace.  And  herof  you  may  not 
fade,  as  you  will  answer  your  neglect.  Given  under  our  hands  and 
seales  att  Knatesborough,  ye  day  and  year  abovewritten. 


Townes  infected  in  ye  Westridinge. 


Agbrigg  and  Morley 

Morley 

Bradford 

Maningham  ... 

Great  Horton 
Little  Horton 
Bowlinge 

Fagles  in  Eccleshall 

Boulton 

Wibsey 

Allerton 


■ ■■£m  12 

O IO 

X 


V 26  13 


/ 


4i 


4 


1 Son  of  Sir  John  Savile,  Knt. , a Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  by  his  second  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth of  Elmsall,  and  widow  of  Richard 
Tempest  of  Bolling  Hall.  This  John 


Savile,  of  Methley,  was  great-grandfather 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Mexborough.  See 
the  pedigree  of  Savile  of  Methley  in 
Mr.  Clay’s  edition  of  Dugdale’s  Visitation 
of  Yorkshire. 
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Pudsey 

1 

0 

0 

Wakfeild1  

...  25 

0 

0 

Hallifax  and 

1 ^ 

Northoram  ... 

| 66 

13 

4 

Shelly  in  Kirkburton  parish 

0 

10 

0 

Midleton,  Carleton*&  Rodwel 

3 

0 

0 

Walton  in  Sandal  parish 

1 

0 

0 

Crigleston 

0 

10 

0 

Ardsley 

0 

10 

0 

Deusbury2 

0 

10 

0 

* Carleton  [added]  last  of  November. 

Barkston  Ash 

•••^23 

16 

2i 

Tadcaster 

4 

0 

0 

Stutton 

0 

10 

0 

Grimston 

1 

0 

0 

Saxton ... 

•••  3 

0 

0 

Brotherton 

• 3 

0 

0 

Claro 

•••^47 

12 

4i 

Wetherby 

•••  5 

0 

0 

Rigton 

1 

0 

0 

Usburne  Magna 

...  1 

0 

0 

Cowthorpe  ...  ...  ... 

0 

10 

0 

Ferringsby 

0 

10 

0 

Rippon  Bongate 

0 

10 

0 

Sutton  and  Thorpe  ... 

•••  3 

0 

0 

Stanecliff  and  Ewecross 

•••^47 

12 

4i 

Kighley 

4 

0 

0 

Otterburne 

0 

10 

0 

Empsey 

0 

10 

0 

1 Two  hundred  and  forty-five  persons 
are  said  to  have  died  of  the  plague  in 
Wakefield  between  2nd  August,  1645, 
and  2nd  August,  1646. — Walker’s  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Wakefield , p.  306.  I have 
searched  a good  many  local  histories  for 
plague  references,  but  have  found  the 
process  so  irritating  owing  to  the  general 
absence  of  indexes,  and  sometimes  even 
of  tables  of  contents,  that  I eventually 
abandoned  the  search. 

2 The  Dewsbury  Parish  Registers  have 
no  entries  for  the  year  1645  referring  to 
the  plague.  There  are  many  entries  for 
the  year  1593  of  .deaths  from  the  plague 
in  Dewsbury  and  Ossett,  and  there  are  a 
few  entries  in  other  years  of  deaths  in 
one  family  on  the  same  day,  or  on  suc- 
ceeding or  nearly  succeeding  days,  which 
may  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  plague. 
In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Mirfield 


the  plague  raged  in  1631,  and  the  entries 
of  deaths  from  the  plague  occupy  two  and 
a half  pages  of  the  parish  register.  The 
first  entry  is  in  April,  “a  poor  woman 
being  a stranger  named  Elizabeth  Prince, 
25th  day,  who  was  reported  to  bring  the 
plague  to  town.”  There  was  no  other 
death  from  the  plague  until  12th  May, 
when  the  following  entry  occurs,  “ Buried, 
Jennet  Fraunce,  widow,  being  the  first 
person  after  the  foresaid  stranger  who 
died  of  plague.”  I have  in  my  possession 
a fragment  (found  many  years  ago  amongst 
some  papers  from  a Mirfield  house)  of  a 
black  letter  “ Forme  of  Common  Prayer, 
Together  with  an  Order  of  Fasting;  For 
the  auerting  of  God’s  heauy  Visitation,” 
&c.  &c.  This  form  appears  to  have  been 
printed  by  the  king’s  printers  in  1625,  and 
it  seems  therefore  likely  that  it  was  used 
in  Mirfield  in  1631. 
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Skirack  ... 

•^23 

16 

Leeds 

Great  Woddhouse  ... 
Little  Woodhouse  ... 
Headingley  cum 

Berley 

} 5° 

0 

O 

Chappell  Allerton  ... 

Potter  Neuton 
Houlbeck 

Armley  ...  ...  ...  > 

Whitkirke 

|- 

Haughton  & 

r 10 

0 

O 

Coulton  ...  ...  ...  ) 

Shadwell 

1 

0 

O 

Barwick  in  Elmett  ... 

2 

0 

O 

Garforth 

1 

10 

O 

Osgodcross  and  Staincrosse 

■£23 

16 

2i 

Wombersley  ... 

0 

10 

0 

Campsall 

1 

10 

0 

Askrom 

1 

0 

0 

Carleton  in  parish 

0 

10 

0 

Pomfraite 

10 

0 

0 

Ferry  briggs  ... 

2 

0 

0 

Darrington 

2 

0 

0 

Purston  Jacklin 

0 

10 

0 

Ackworth 

1 

10 

0 

Knottingley 

1 

10 

0 

Castleford 

0 

10 

0 

Stapleton 

0 

10 

0 

Kirksmeaton  ... 

0 

10 

0 

Brotherton 

0 

10 

0 

Skelley  (Shelley) 

0 

10 

0 

Strafford  and  Tickhill. 

Doncaster 

••  5 

0 

0 

Cunsborough  ...  ... 

..  0 

10 

0 

Newton  in  

0 

10 

0 

Great  Houghton  and  Houghton  Robert  . 

0 

10 

0 

Lett  this  be  presented  to  ye  justices  at  ye  committee,  who  will  please 
to  appoynt  ye  distribution  herof  with  greatest  equality,  the  summes 
here  mentioned  beinge  sett  downe  upon  conference  and  best  informa- 
tion not  only  of  ye  solicitors  (who  are  partyes)  but  of  substantiall 
neighbors  of  good  credit.  If  they  please  tis  humbly  desyred  that 
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Haworth  and  Heptonstall,  beinge  remote  places,  may  have  some 
abatement  of  ther  wonted  proportions,  and  that  ^250  per  week  may 
be  charged  upon  ye  whole  Westridinge,  out  of  ye  surplus  wherof  this 
may  be  done.  And  ther  will  remaine  a little  residue  for  addition  to 
other  places  upon  occasion,  and  for  rewards,  or  to  make  upp  wher  it 
cannot  be  gathered. 

C : Fairfax.  Uarcy  Wentworth. 

By  ye  j[ Justices  of  the]  Standinge  Committee 
for  ye  Westridinge. 

Upon  consideration  of  ye  order  of  ye  sessions  att  Knaresborough, 
and  ye  summes  proportioned  ther  for  ye  releife  of  each  particular 
towne  infected  with  ye  plague  within  the  Westriding,  it  is  thought  fitt 
that  the  summe  of  .£250  per  weeke  be  for  ye  present  charged  upon 
the  said  whole  Westriding,  accordinge  to  ye  usuall  and  accustomed 
manner,  which  is  recomended  to  be  levyed  by  order  of  ye  said 
sessions  by  the  cheife  constables  respectively,  by  distress  of  ye  goods 
of  ye  persons  refusinge  or  neglectinge  to  pay,  or  otherwise,  accordinge 
to  the  statute  in  that  behalfe,  which  summes  soe  levyed  are  to  be 
payed  in  each  severall  wapentack  to  such  treasurer,  and  are  to  be 
expressed  in  ye  warrant  to  ye  cheife  constables  as  shalbe  thought  fitt. 
And  because  the  allowances  already  agreed  on  to  the  infected  townes 
are  necessary  to  be  inlarged,  deminished  or  altered  as  ther  shall  be 
occasion,  the  same  is  referred  to  any  twoe  of  ye  justices  of  the  peace 
of  ye  said  Westriding,  who  are  all  desyred  forthwith  to  meete  and 
agree  within  what  limits  tw^oe  of  them  shall  take  care  and  give 
direction  weekly  for  issuinge  and  disposinge  of  the  said  moneys  as 
they  shall  judge  to  be  necessary,  havinge  respect  to  the  places  which 
now  are  or  which  may  herafter  happen  to  be  infected,  and  to  take 
off  the  weekly  maintenance  where  they  are  cleared  and  sett  att 
liberty.  And  the  same  justices  are  also  desired  to  give  order  for 
governinge  the  infected  places  as  they  shall  thinke  convenient.  And 
touchinge  the  infected  townes,  they  are  to  be  rated  accordinge  to 
their  severall  proportions,  and  the  summe  allowed  for  their  weekly 
maintenance  to  be  payed,  yet  soe  as  they  shall  retaine  their  particular 
proportions  in  part  of  payment,  and  as  much  as  their  proportion  of 
assessment  falls  short  is  to  be  made  upp  to  such  farther  summe 
weekly  as  the  said  twoe  justices  shall  appoynt.  And  in  respect  of 
the  particular  necessityes  of  each  respective  towne  infected,  the  said 
twoe  justices  are  to  give  allowance  as  to  their  discretion  shalbe  thought 
fitt,  they  havinge  respect  to  ye  statute  in  that  behalfe  provided. 


The  words  in  brackets  are  in  brackets  in  the  original  MS.,  and  are  interlined. 
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Westridinge  ^d  Seneralem  ' sessionem  pacis  tentam  apud  Knars- 
Com.  Ebor.  burgh  in  comitatu  predicto  die  Marti s viz.  septimo  die 
Octobris  anno  regni  regis  Caroli  Anglie,  &c.,  vicesimo  primo 
(1645),  coram  Carolo  Fairfax,  Darceo  Wentworth  et  Thoma 
Boynton  armigeris  justiciariis  pacis  in  Westridinge  Comitatus 
predicti. 


Forasmuch  as  the  contagious  infection  of  plague  and  pestilence  has 
generally  overspredd  the  whole  Westridinge,  and  for  that  it  appeareth 
unto  this  court  by  good  information  from  ye  high  constables  and 
other  impartiall  relators  of  ye  numbers . both  of  townes  and  people, 
that  ther  is  a necessity  of  ye  weekly  payment  of  ^250  for  their 
supplyes.  Tis  therfore  thought  fitt  and  accordingly  ordered  that  ye 
said  sume  shall  be  raised  in  equal  proportion  upon  every  wapentake 
within  the  said  ridinge,  that  is  to  say  upon  Claro,  Agbrig  and 
Morley,  and  Staincliff  and  Ewcross,  ye  severall  respective  summes  of 
^47  125'.  4 \d.\  and  upon  Skirack,  Barkston  Ash,  and  Staincross  and 
Osgodcross,  ye  severall  summe  of  ^23  165-.  2 \d.\  and  lastly  upon 
Strafford  and  Tickhill,  ^35  14 s.  z\dr,  and  that  ye  same  shalbe 
severally  distributed  in  maner  and  forme  followinge  : vizt.  to 

Leeds  for  releife  of  ye  infected  within  that  towne  and 
parish,  and  for  maintenance  of  a sufficient  watch  there,  as 
likewise  in  Great  Woodhouse,  Little  Woodhose,  Heddingley, 
Berley,  Holbeck,  Armley,  Chapel  Alerton  and  Potter 
Newton,  ye  weekly  summe  of  fifty  pounds.  To  Whidkirk 
for  ye  infected  people  there,  and  in  Houghton  and 
Coulton  within  that  parish,  ten  pounds.  To  Barwick  in 
Elmett,  fourty  shillings.  To  Garford,  one  pound  tenn 
shillings.  And  to  Shad  well,  twenty  shillings. 

To  Hallifax  and  Northoram,  ^C66  135-.  4 d.  (ther  beinge 
good  certificat  that  ther  are  1632  pore  people  that  live 
upon  charity).  To  Bradford  for  ye  visited  within  ther 
towne  and  parish,  vizt.  in  Manningham,  Great  Horton, 
Little  Florton,  Bowlinge,  Fagles  in  Eccleshill,  Boulton, 
Wibsey  and  Alerton,  the  summe  of  ^26  135'.  4 d.  To 
Wakfeild,  ^25.  Midleton,  Carleton  and  Rodwell,  ^3. 
Pudsey,  Walton  in  Sandall  parish,  Criglington  (sic),  Deus- 
burie,  Ardsley,  Shelley  in  ye  parish  of  Kirkburton,  and 
Morley,  to  each  of  them  105.  per  weeke,  to  be  deducted 
out  of  ther  several  assesses,  or  otherwise  supplyed  towards 
' ye  charg  of  ye  watch  for  prevention  of  danger. 


Skirack. 


Aberford  for 
2 moneths. 
Menston, 
Gyesley. 


Agbrigge 
and  Morley.  -< 
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r To  Wetherby,  Rigton  juxta  Forrestam,  £i.  Usburne 
Magna,  jQ  i.  Cowthorp,  Ferringsby  and  Rippon  Bongate 
for  ye  continuance  of  a watch,  to  each  of  them  ioj. 

(To aite,  and  since  by  order  to  Sutton  and  Thorp, 

' ^3  betwixt  them). 

r To  Tadcaster,  ^4.  Saxton,  ^3.  Brother  ton,  ^3.  Grimston, 

. twenty  shillings.  Newton  Kyme  and  Stutton,  ten  shillings. 

' To  Kighley,  fower  pounds.  Otterburne,  Hellifeild  and 
_ Empsey,  to  either  of  them  tenne  shillings. 

' To  Pontfract,  ^10.  Ferrybriggs,  £2.  Darrington,  jQ 2 . 
Knottingley,  jQi  ios.  Campsall,^i  ioi'.  Ackworth,^i  ios. 
Askrom,  £1.  Wombersley,  Carleton,  Purston  Jacklin, 
Castleford,  Stapleton,  Smeaton,  Brotherton  & Shelley,  to 
> each  of  them  ios. 

To  Doncaster,  ^5.  Cunsborough,  Haughton  Magna, 
Haughton  Robert  and  Newton,  to  each  of  them  ios. 
deduction  out  of  ther  weekly  assessments,  or  to  be 
otherwise  supplyed  towards  ther  charge,  in  all  amountinge  to  the 
summe  of  ,£247  16s.  8d.  All  and  every  the  said  severall  summes  to 
be  weekly  charged  upon  the  said  Westridinge  & proportioned 
accordinge  to  ther  usuall  rates  and  assessments,  with  respect  had  as 
well  to  personall  as  reall  estates,  and  soe  to  be  continued  till  further 
order,  but  to  be  deminished  upon  decrease  of  ye  sickness,  and  taken 
off  when  ye  townes  be  cleared  and  ye  people  admitted  to  their 
former  intercourse.  And  because  soe  great  a summe  will  lay  heavy 
upon  ye  country,  it  is  desyred  that  ther  may  be  frequent  meetings  of 
ye  justices  of  peace  in  ye  severall  wapentakes  for  dispatch  of  ye 
busyness,  the  takinge  accounts  of  ye  moneys  taxed,  levyed  and 
distributed,  for  appoyntment  of  examiners  and  others  for  ye  execution 
of  orders  and  superintendency  over  constables  and  officers,  whose 
remissness  in  ye  service  may  endanger  ye  country.  And  tis  thought 
fitt  ther  be  a spetiall  collector  in  every  wapontak,  beinge  a man  of 
credit,  to  receive  ye  moneys  and  to  assist  ye  high  constables  and 
petty  constables  in  ye  levys  therof,  and  ye  same  to  pay  over  to  John 
Savil,  of  Methley,  Esq.,  ye  treasurer  of  ye  ridinge,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  or  by  his  allowance  and  approbation  to  issue  the  same 
within  ther  severall  limits  to  infected  places  accordinge  to  their  due 
proportions,  and  every  three  weeks  att  ye  furthest  to  attend  him  with 
their  accounts.  And  wheras  ther  will  remaine  a surplus  of  £2  3s.  4 d. 
of  ye  said  sume  of  ,£250  undispos’d  of,  it  is  thought  fitt  and 
accordingly  ordered  that  Maior  Carter  for  his  vigilancy  and  care  over 


Claro. 


Barkston  I 

Ash.  ^ 

Staincliff  & / 

Ewecross.  | 


Osgodcross 

and 

Staincross. 


Strafford  & 
Tickhill. 


by  way  0 
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Leeds,  Bradford  and  Wakfeild,  shall  have  a weekly  allowance  of  23J.  4 d. 
And  th’other  20.?.  shall  be  equally  divided  betwixt  such  as  take  ye 
care  of  Hallifax  and  Pontfraite.  And  for  that  it  is  conceived  that 
divers  of  ye  townes  to  which  ye  respective  summes  of  io.f.  are 
severally  assigned  may  after  one  weeke  be  inlarged,  and  likewise  some 
others  that  have  greater  proportions  within  a short  tyme,  or  not  need 
such  allowances.  It  is  lastly  ordered  that  if  ye  monyes  herby  charged 
extend  not  to  make  satisfaction  to  charitable  persons  of  their 
reasonable  summes  by  them  advanced  in  way  of  loane  for  releife  of 
ye  visited  upon  urgent  necessitys,  or  to  such  townships  as  have  bene 
unduly  charged  through  neglect  of  officers  not  pursuinge  their  orders, 
that  out  of  these  monyes  soe  taken  off  as  aforesaid  (for  twoe  moneths 
after  the  date  of  this  order),  his  Majestyes  justices  may  see  ye  same 
imployed  towards  ther  reimbursments.  And  after  that  tyme  it  is  hoped 
ther  will  be  a generall  abatement  both  of  sickness  and  allowances. 

Westridinge  To  ye  several!  high  constables,  collectors,  receivers  and 
Com.  Ebor.  distributors  of  moneys  to  infected  persons  within  ye 
three  severall  wapentakes  of  Skirack,  Agbrigg  & Morley,  and 
Staincliff  and  Ewcross,  greeting. 

Wheras  through  ye  mercy  of  God  ther  is  a great  decrease  of  ye 
sickness  which  has  long  continued  in  divers  parts,  and  of  late  had 
overspread  the  whole  Westridinge,  soe  that  ye  generall  charge  therby 
occasioned  may  be  taken  off  or  at  least  abated.  And  wheras  (besides 
ye  voluntary  contributions  of  many  well-affected  persons)  there  has 
bene  severall  allottments  to  divers  places  by  his  Majestyes  justices, 
and  there  limits  and  allowances  occasionally  extended  by  generall 
sessions,  but  noe  account  att  all  yet  rendred  of  such  receipts  and 
disbursments  unto  his  Majestyes  justices,  from  whom  satisfaction  may 
be  justly  expected,  as  well  by  ye  contry  as  by  higher  authority.  To 
ye  intent  therfore  that  noe  place  may  be  burdened  above  itts  due 
proportion,  nor  any  abated  through  partiall  exemption.  Nor  ye 
monyes  soe  taxed  be  unjustly  detayned,  or  such  Christian  charities 
basely  perverted.  These  are  therfore  in  his  Majestyes  name  to 
comaund  you  and  every  of  you  to  appeare  before  us  or  some  other 
of  his  Majestyes  justices  att  Chappell  Pudsay,1  upon  ye  15th  day  of 
December  next  by  eight  in  ye  morninge,  then  and  there  to  make  a 
perfect  account  (either  by  bill,  information  or  otherwise)  what  moneyes 
were  by  you  levyed  and  distributed  to  ye  uses  aforesaid,  as  likewise 

1 In  the  original  there  is  the  following  Bradford,  2 ; Ardsley,  6 ; Deusbury,  5 ; 
marginal  note  here,  viz.,  “Of  about  30  Rodwell,  5;  Leeds,  4 miles ; Whitkirk,  7 ; 
visited  townes  none  come  above  8 miles  ; Barwick,  8 ; Menston,  5 ; Kighley,  8 ; 

Hallifax  come  7 miles;  Wakfeild,  8;  Shadwel,  6;  Garforth,  2 ; &c.” 
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what  gifts  or  loanes  you  received  from  charitable  persons  in  monyes 
or  provisions  ? And  how  you  disposed  them  ? What  loanes  are 
unsatisfied,  and  what  somes  are  rated  and  assessed,  but  not  received  ? 
You  are  likewise  to  bring  certificats  of  the  totall  numbers  of  persons 
deceased  in  every  townshipp  since  your  first  visitation,  what  townes 
still  continue  infected,  how  many  houses  therin,  whether  ye  inhabitants 
be  able  to  maintaine  their  people  restrained,  and  how  many  ther  are 
that  live  upon  charity,  when  ye  contagion  beganne,  and  ye  last  person 
dyed,  that  their  releife  and  allowances  (if  ther  appeare  any  cause  of 
continuance)  may  be  reasonably  proportioned ; and  likewise  to  give 
a full  account  of  the  execution  of  those  orders  formerly  injoyned  in 
the  begininge  of  this  sickness,  and  information  of  remissness  and 
negligence  both  of  constables  and  officers.  The  houses  infected  are 
to  be  shutt  upp  for  a monethe  after  ye  sickness  be  ceased.  The 
clothes  well  aired  before  they  be  used,  but  not  to  be  medled  with 
for  six  months  tyme ; if  any  remove  them  within  twoe  moneths,  his 
house  is  to  be  shutt  upp  for  twenty  dayes.  Beinge  thinges  of  vallue, 
they  must  be  perfumed  and  washt  and  well  aired;  all  houses 
throughly  clensed ; the  meane  stuff  burnt  and  ye  pore  owners  repaired 
out  of  ye  collections  of  ye  country.  And  for  ye  better  performance 
of  this  necessary  service  th’examiners  are  to  be  continued  for  twoe 
moneths  longer.  Given  under  our  hands  and  seales  this  29th  day  of 
November,  1645,  21  Caroli  regis. 

A like  warrant  for  Claro  and  Barkston  Ash  to  meet  at 
Northdighton. 

And  a third  for  Osgodcross  and  Staincross,  Strafford  and 
Tickhill,  to  meete  at  Skelbrooke. 

Directions  for  Clensinge,  beinge  some  few  experimentalls 

GAYNED  IN  YE  TYME  OF  INFECTION. 

1.  All  wooden  vessells  or  ware,  as  likewise  mettails,  vizt.,  plate, 
peuter,  tinne,  leade,  brass  and  iron,  &c.,  must  be  washed  in  hott 
scaldinge  water. 

2.  Linnin  must  be  washt  in  hott  water  and  throughly  dryed,  but 
not  to  be  used  of  a good  while  after. 

3.  Woolen  clothes  to  be  scalded  in  hott  water  & soe  dryed. 
Woolen  cloth,  carsy1  peeces,  &c.,  to  be  putt  in  a runninge  streame  2 
dayes  att  least,  then  dryed  on  ye  ground  or  on  tenters.  Woole  is  to 
be  opned  and  wash’t  in  a runninge  water,  dry  itt  on  ye  ground  or  on 
stakes,  with  sunne,  winde  or  fyer. 

1 Kersey— A kind  of  coarse  woollen  cum,  s.v.  “Carsay”;  Richmondshire 
stuff.  Prof.  Skeat  [Etymological  Diction-  Wills  (Surtees  Society),  86  ; Jamieson' s 

ary)  says  the  name  is  from  Kersey,  a Diet  onary,  j v.  ‘ ‘ Carsaye  ” ; HalliwelP s 
village  of  Suffolk.  See  Catholicon  Angli-  Dictionary , s.v.  “ Carsey.” 
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4.  Fetherbedds  or  flockbedds  are  to  be  opened,  ye  fethers,  flocks 
and  ticks  scalded  and  well  dryed  before  they  be  made  upp. 

5.  Such  house  is  to  be  clensed  in  every  part  both  abovehead  and 
below.  The  wainscott,  posts,  bedstocks,  tables,  &c.,  to  be  washt  in 
scaldinge  water  as  before  is  directed. 

6.  All  straw,  dust,  rags  or  other  rubbish  (not  worth  ye  clensinge) 
are  to  be  burnt,  or,  much  rather,  to  be  buryed  deepe  in  ye  ground, 
that  swine  roote  it  not,  or  others  digge  itt  upp. 

7.  Make  fyers  with  greene  broome,  greene  hay,  or  both.  Sleek  lime 
in  vinegar.  Burne  much  tarre,  pitch,  rozen,  frankencense,  turpentine,  &c. 

1Ther  is  much  abuse  in  smokinge  and  perfuminge  ye  roomes, 
rather  producinge  putrifaction  then  any  dissipation  of  ye 
infection,  &c.  Much  carelessness  and  dishonesty  in  clensers. 


_TT  .,.  Whereas  the  towne  of  Thurne1 2  is  now  miserably  infected 

Westridinge  J 

Com.  Ebor.  vvith  the  plague,  and  whereas  the  same  towne  and  diverse 
others  neare  to  itt  were  in  like  manner  infected  a great  parte  of  the 
last  yeare,  and  thereby  became  chargeable  to  all  the  neighbourhood, 
but  especially  to  the  townes  within  five  myles  compasse,  which  by  the 
law  were  onely  to  bee  charged  untill  the  releife  could  bee  enlarged 
by  the  generall  sessions.  By  which  meanes  and  likewise  for  that  the 
said  towne,  lyinge  neare  unto  Lincolneshier,  could  not  have  the  releife 
of  diverse  townes  lyeinge  within  five  myles,  because  they  were  of 
another  countie,  the  said  towne  and  all  the  townes  neare  thereabouts 
are  soe  impoverished  and  decayed  as  they  are  not  able  to  releive 
themselves ; which  beinge  made  knowne  to  the  right  honourable  the 
lord  president3  of  this  councell  and  likewise  to  the  judges  of  assize 
for  this  circuitt,  beinge  on  this  behalfe  peticioned  unto,  they  did,  in 
contemplacion  of  the  premisses  and  of  the  necessitie  of  the  present 
releife,  thinke  fitt  and  soe  direct  that  an  assessement  for  the  same 
purpose  should  bee  made  upon  the  whole  Westridinge,  and  thereupon 
reserved  the  consideration  thereof  to  us  whose  names  are  subscribed, 
and  others  of  his  Majesties  justices  of  peace  neare  adjoyninge, 
requireinge  us  to  informe  ourselves  of  ye  state  and  wants  of  ye  said 


1 Written  in  the  margin  of  the  original 
MS. 

2 In  reply  to  my  inquiry  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Littlewood  informs  me  that  there  is  no 
record  in  the  Thorne  Parish  Registers  of 
any  visitation  of  the  plague  at  that  place, 
in  or  about  the  year  1632. 

3 In  the  margin  of  the  MS.  is  a note:— 
“ Lord  Wentworth,  Geo.  Vernon.”  Lord 
Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford, 
was  at  the  date  of  this  assessment  Lord 


President  of  the  Council  of  the  North. 
He  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in  May, 
1641,  and  was  buried  at  Wentworth 
Woodhouse.  George  Vernon  was  the  only 
son  of  Sir  Thos.  Vernon,  of  Haslington, 
Cheshire.  He  was  made  a Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  November,  1627,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Common  Pleas  8th  May, 
1632.  He  died  at  Serjeant’s  Inn  16th 
Dec.,  1639,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Church. 
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towne,  and  thereupon  to  take  care  and  provide  for  the  releife  thereof 
in  such  manner  as  aforesaid,  further  withall  encourageinge  and 
directinge  us  that  if  any  townes  or  persons  should  refuse  this  charge, 
that  the  same  should  bee  at  the  next  sessions  ordered  to  pay  all 
such  arrearages  as  shall  then  become  due  from  the  tyme  of  our  first 
assessement.  The  premisses  therefore  considered  and  wee  haveinge 
informed  ourselves  therein,  and  findeinge  that  there  are  six  hundred 
poore  people  in  the  said  towne  that  wante  releife,  and  therefore  that 
they  can  have  noe  lesse  then  ^20  a weeke  for  ye  same,  and  it 
likewise  beinge  11  or  12  weeks  untill  the  next  sessions,  doe  for  the 
present  releife  of  the  said  towne  tax  and  assesse  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  Westridinge  with  the  somme  of  ^240,  to  be  presently 
levied  by  the  cheife  constables  and  {sic)  of  every  wapentake,  accordinge 
to  the  severall  proporcions  of  the  same  in  other  charges,  and  according 
to  an  assessement  made  under  our  hands.  And  the  same  soe  levyed 
to  bee  by  them  forthwith  payed  to  James  Wilcocke,  John  Belton  and 
William  Grante,  gentlemen,  or  some  of  them,  cheife  constables  next 
adjoyneinge,  which  money  they  are  to  accompt  and  dispose  of 
accordinge  to  thintent  of  these  presents.  And  therefore  wee  will  and 
require  all  the  cheife  constables  aforesaid  whom  the  same  concernes, 
forthwith  to  levy  and  pay  the  severall  proporcions  of  the  same  as 
aforesaid,  as  they  will  answere  their  neglect,  refusall  or  delay  in  the 
premisses  att  their  perills,  whereof  wee  require  them  by  these  presents 
to  take  notice.  Given  under  our  hands  and  seales  at  the  castle  of 
Yorke  the  third  day  of  August,  anno  domini  1632. 


To  all  the  severall  cheife 
constables  within  the 
Westridinge  of  the  countie 
of  Yorke,  greetinge. 


Ed : Osburne.1 
Tho : Wentworth.2 
John  Jackson.3 
Ro : Rockley.4 


[Form  of  Indenture  of  Apprenticeship.] 
Memorandum  that  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  churchwardens  and  overseers  for  ye 
poore  within  ye  parish  of  Ottley,  with  ye  consent  and  approbation  of 
ye  justices  of  peace  whose  names  are  subscribed,  putt  forth  D E of 
the  age  of  19  years,  unto  F G,  of  H,  a houshoulder  within  ye  said 
parish,  to  serve  him  in  ye  trade  of  husbandry  as  an  apprentice,  untill 
he  shall  accomplish  ye  full  age  of  24  yeares  (a  girle  till  21),  doinge 


1 Possibly  Sir  Edward  Osborne,  of 
Kiveton,  Bart. , father  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Leeds. 

2 Probably  Sir  Thos.  Wentworth,  Knt., 
of  Elmsall,  who  died  in  1650. 

3 Probably  Sir  Jno.  Jackson,  Knt.,  of 

Edderthorpe,  M.P.  for  Pontelract,  died 


2nd  July,  1637.  Dugda’e's  Visitation  of 
Yorkshire  (Clay’s  edition). 

4  Mr.  J.  W.  Clay  says  he  was  of  Rock- 
ley  and  Worsborough;  born  1590,  died 
1644.  Fined  ^25  for  not  accepting 
knighthood, 
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and  performinge  all  things  on  either  of  their  parts  as  usually  in  such 
cases  are  to  be  done  and  performed,  accordinge  to  ye  forme  of  ye 
statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  Dated  att  Ottley  aforesaid 
ye  ist  of  December,  1649. 

Sealed  and  delivered 

in  the  presence  of  us,  &c. 

For  searchinge  Broade  Cloath. 

Whereas  by  and  in  the  statutes  of  Parliament  made  tercio  Eduardi 
sexto,  in  the  39th  yeare  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  amongst  other  things  it 
was  then  enacted — That  in  any  towne  or  village  where  broad  cloath 
shalbee  made  and  sould,  two  of  his  Majesties  justices  of  the  peace 
within  the  division  shall  have  full  power  to  call  before  them  2,  4 or 
more  sufficient  men  of  every  towne  or  hamlett  and  them  appointe 
overseers  for  one  whole  yeare,  and  shall  take  them  sworne  and  bound 
in  recognizance  in  good  sommes  of  money  to  his  Majesties  use,  to 
doe  their  best  endeavour  by  all  lawfull  wayes  and  meanes  to  see  the 
said  statutes  and  all  other  statutes  in  that  case  made  and  provided, 
truely  observed  and  kepte  accordinge  to  the  true  meaneinge  thereof. 
Now  forasmuch  as  A and  B,  of  C,  clothiers,  have  come  before  us, 
Ferdinando  Fairfax,  Knight,1  and  C.  F.,  Esq.,  justices'  of  the  peace 
within  the  Westriding  of  the  said  countie  of  Yorke,  and  taken  their 
corporall  oath  and  entred  into  recognizances  of  ^40  to  his  Majesties 
use  to  doe  their  best  endeavour  for  the  tyme  beinge  to  see  the  said 
statutes  for  the  makeinge,  markeinge,  weight,  bredth  and  length  of 
wollen  cloathes  in  all  pointes  duely  and  truely  observed  and  kepte, 
wee  therefore  by  vertue  of  the  said  statutes  doe  constitute,  ordaine 
and  appointe  the  said  A & B to  bee  overseers  and  searchers  of  wollen 
cloath  in  the  towne  and  parish  where  they  now  live  for  one  whole 
yeare  followinge,  authorizeinge  them  to  make  diligent  search  soe  often 
as  they  thinke  fittinge  for  the  findeinge  out  of  any  woollen  cloath 
which  shalbee  defective  and  made  contrary  to  the  said  lawes  and 
statutes,  and  also  execute  all  and  every  the  thinges  which  belonge  to 
ther  office,  and  att  thende  of  their  tearme  to  make  a just  accompte 
what  forfeitures  are  received,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  bee 
disposed  of  accordinge  to  the  intente  and  true  meaneinge  of  the  said 
statutes.  Given  at  Ottley  under  our  hands  and  seales  the  25th  day 
January,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  Majesties  reigne  over  England,  &c., 
anno  domini  1645. 

1 Probably  the  parliamentary  general  and  second  baron,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  1640. 
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The  Oath  of  Searchers. 

You  shall  sweare  that  you  shall  use  your  best  endeavours  by  all 
lawfull  wayes  and  meanes  dureing  your  continuance  in  the  office  of 
searchers,  within  your  lymitts  of  the  said  Westridinge  of  this  county  of 
Yorke,  to  see  all  lawes  and  statutes  concerneing  clothinge  lo  bee  well 
and  truely  observed  ,and  kept,  and  that  you  shall  make  a true 
presentment  with  accompt  in  wryteinge  at  every  generall  sessions  for 
your  division  within  the  said  ridinge,  of  all  your  whole  proceedinges 
in  your  office.  Soe  helpe  you  God. 

Recognizance  to  be  entred  by  each) 

& J r 40 s. 

of  the  searchers  in  the  summe  ot  j 

Conditioned  prout  supra . 


Directed  to  severall  High  Constables. 

Westriding  Forasmuch  as  (by  the  greate  abundance  of  wandringe  rogues 
Com.  Ebor.  and  concourse  of  beggars  and  strangers  forth  of  all  parts  of 
this  and  other  countyes  adjoyning,  more  of  late  then  heretofore)  itt 
appeareth  that  there  is  a generall  neglect  and  no  care  had  by  petty 
constables,  nor  regard  by  the  househoulders,  who  are  injoyned  by  the 
statute  to  bringe  every  strange  beggar  (begginge  att  his  house)  to  the 
constable  to  be  punished  upon  payne  of  tenn  shillings,  forfeited  to 
the  use  of  the  poore  of  the  same  parrish  for  every  such,  default. 
And  for  that  divers  in  every  townshipp  and  parrish  doe  usually 
lodge  such  wandring  and  strange  beggars,  and  for  that  likewise  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  for  the  poore  doe  not  see  theire  owne 
poore  releived  according  to  the  statute  in  that  case  provided.  And 
whereas  divers  orders  of  general  sessions  have  bene  established  for 
the  suppressinge  of  wakes,1  feasts,  tides,2  revellings  at  country  weddings 
and  sundry  others  such  disorderly  meetings,  especially  upon  the  Lord’s 
day,  where  unto  such  vagrant  and  idle  persons  of  leude  behaviour 
doe  usually  resort,  and  much  excessive  drinking  and  minstrilsy  is  used 
to  draw  such  leude  persons  together  to  the  great  dishonor  of  God, 


1 Wake — The  feast  of  the  dedication  of 
a church.  The  vigil  and  revel  on  the  day. 

2 Tide — A country  fair,  feast  or  festival. 
Originally  time,  hour,  season,  e.g.  Christ- 
mastide,  Eastertide,  Whitsuntide.  I once 
heard  an  inhabitant  of  Slaithwaite,  near 
Huddersfield,  call  the  local  feast  there, 
which  is  on  St.  James’s  Day,  Sinjermass , 
i.e.  St.  James’s  Mass.  S ee  N.F.D.,  s.v. 
Feast.  See  also  Dodswortti s MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  vol.  158,  p.  197 
(copied  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory, 
vol.  i. , p.  97),  for  a curious  agreement 


between  the  inhabitants  of  Elvaston, 
Thurlaston,  Ambaston  and  Ockbrook,  as 
to  the  brewing  of  and  attendance  at 
Church  Ales  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 
of  Elvaston.  For  Bidale,  see  Co wel’s 
Interpreter , and  Blount’s  and  Jacobs’  Law 
Dictionaries.  For  Scotale,  see  Man- 
wood’s  Forest  Law.  part  i.,  p.  216,  of  the 
edition  of  1598.  In  Wood's  Wedding  Day 
in  All  Ages  and  Countries , vol.  ii. , c.  3, 
are  some  interesting  particulars  about 
bride-wains,  bride-ales,  bride-bushes  and 
bride-stakes. 
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contempt  of  justice  and  countenanceing  of  impiety.  These  are 
therefore  to  will  and  require  you,  & in  his  Highness’  name  straitely 
to  charge  and  command  you,  to  give  notice  to  every  petty  constable 
within  your  division  to  make  dilligent  search  att  whose  houses  such 
wandring  idle  beggars  are  lodged,  and  that  they  lodge  none  but  such 
as,  haveing  lawfull  passes,  shall  be  appointed  them  by  the  constable 
to  lodge,  and  that  they  according  to  the  law  doe  cause  a day  watch 
to  be  constantly  kept  in  every  townshipp,  itt  being  advised  by  former 
orders  of  generall  sessions  that  a continuall  watchman  be  hyred  at 
the  comon  charge  of  each  towne  for  prevention  of  such  abuses  and 
disorders.  And  that  from  henceforth  there  be  no  such  wakes,  feasts, 
tides  or  assemblyes  kept,  and  you  are  likewise  to  present  the  names 
of  all  such  petty  constables  as  shall  neglect  their  dutyes,  and  of  all 
such  persons  as  by  them  or  the  said  watchmen  shall  be  charged  to 
assist  them,  shall  (sic)  refuse  to  obey  them.  And  not  only  yourself, 
but  each  petty  constable  within  your  division,  and  one  churchwarden 
of  every  parrish,  are  to  give  an  accompt  of  the  due  execucion  of  this 
our  warrant  both  as  to  the  punishment  of  rogues  and  releife  of  their 
owne  poore,  att  our  next  monthly  meeting  att,  &c.,  where  they  are 
upon  oth  to  present  such  other  misdemeanors  as  are  done  and 
committed  within  theire  precincts.  Given,  &c.  May,  1658. 

Mr  Stanhop  joyned  with  C.  F.  in  this  warrant. 

Att  ye  generall  quarterly  sessions  of  ye  publike  peace  held  at 

Wetherby,  the  tweelvth  day  of  January,  1657,  before  Francis 

Thorpe,1  serjeant  att  law,  Sir  Robert  Barwick,  Knight,  Henry 


1 Francis  Thorpe  was  eldest  son  of 
Roger  Thorpe,  of  Birdsall,  Yorkshire,  by 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Danyell,  and  was  born  in  1595.  He  was 
admitted  Student  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  in  November,  1611,  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1613.  He  became  a 
member  of  Gray’s  Inn,  February,  1611, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  May,  1621. 
Autumn  reader  of  that  Inn,  1641,  and 
recorder  of  Beverley,  1623  to  1649,  he 
was  also  recorder  of  Hull,  1639  to  1648, 
and  made  a speech  at  the  reception  of 
Chas.  I.  on  his  visit  to  Hull  in  April, 
1639.  He  was  a member  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  a witness  against  the 
Earl  of  Strafford.  He  acted  as  Judge  or 
Commissioner  of  Assize  at  York  in  March, 
i64§,  and  delivered  a verbose  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  which  was  printed  both 
in  York  and  London.  On  1st  June,  1649, 
Thorpe  became  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
having  previously  been  appointed  a Com- 
missioner for  the  trial  of  the  king.  At 


this  time,  and  for  a year  or  two  after- 
wards, he  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament,  and  to  have  been 
severe  on  the  Royalists,  e.g.  John  Harri- 
son, of  Leeds  (Whitaker’s  Loidis  and 
El  mete ) pp.  1-8).  Subsequently  he  had 
differences  with  Cromwell  as  to  pro- 
ceedings against  the  insurgents  in  the 
North,  and  was  disgraced  in  1655,  which 
made  him  popular,  and  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  West  Riding  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  September,  1656.  He  had  some 
difficulty  about  obtaining  pardon  at  the 
Restoration,  and  there  was  some  scandal 
about  his  detaining  a sum  of  ^25,000 
which  came  into  his  hands  as  Receiver  of 
Money  in  Yorkshire.  In  a debate  in 
parliament  on  the  subject,  Prynne  hinted 
that  Thorpe  deserved  the  sentence  of 
death  like  a former  judge  and  namesake, 
SirWm.  Thorpe.  He,  however,  escaped 
this  fate,  which  many  better  men  had 
suffered,  and  died  in  his  bed  at  his  resi- 
dence, Bardsey  Grange,  near  Leeds,  and 
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Fairfax,1  Thomas  Heaber  and  Henry  Attkinson,  Esquires,  justices 
assigned  to  heare  and  determine  all  felonys,  trespasses  and 
other  misdemeanors  committed  and  done  within  the  parts  of 
ye  west  ridinge  of  ye  county  of  Yorke. 

Forasmuch  as  ye  severall  Statutes  and  Acts  of  Parliament  made 
13  Edw.  I.  47,  13  Rich.  II,  19,  17  Rich.  II.  9,  forbidd  the  takinge  of 
salmons  in  ye  rivers  of  Owse,  Wharfe,  Ayre,  Nyd,  Yore,  Swayle,  and 
other  waters  where  salmons  are  taken,  from  ye  Nativity  of  oure  Lady 
unto  St.  Martin’s  day,  and  likewise  do  forbid  ye  takinge  of  younge 
salmons  by  netts  or  other  engins  whatsoever  they  be,  whereby  the  fry 
or  breede  of  salmons  or  other  fish  may  be  taken  or  distroyed,  att 
millpooles,  milldames,  or  other  places,  from  ye  midst  of  Aprill  to  ye 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist. 

And  further  ye  said  statutes  do  direct  that  there  shall  be  overseers 
of  these  statutes  within  ye  places  aforesaid,  to  finde  out  and  discover 
ye  offenders,  and  that  for  ye  first  offence  ye  offenders  shall  be  punished 
by  burninge  theire  nets  and  engins,  and  for  ye  second  offence  they 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  a quarter  of  a yeare,  and  for  ye  third  offence 
they  shall  bee  imprisoned  for  a whole  yeare. 

And  alsoe  ye  said  statutes  doe  appoynt  and  impower  justices  of 
ye  peace  to  be  conservators  of  ye  said  statutes,  and  to  inquire  of  and 
discover  ye  offences  aforesaid,  and  to  survey  and  search  all  ye  weares 
in  ye  said  rivers  that  they  be  not  straite,  or  whereby  ye  fry  of  fish 
may  be  taken  and  distroyed. 

And  likewise  commandes  ye  said  justices  to  appoint  and  putt 
good  and  sufficient  under-conservators  of  ye  said  statutes,  who  shall 
be  sworne  to  like  surveyinge  search  of  punishinge  without  any  favor 
therein  to  be  shewn,  and  to  make  presentment  thereof  to  ye  justices 
of  the  peace  at  theire  sessions,  to  be  proceeded  against  as  ye  statutes 
appoynts. 

And  further  ye  statute  2 Hen.  VI.,  15,  doth  upon  ye  penaltie  of 
five  pound  forfeiture  forbid  ye  puttinge  or  settinge  of  any  netts  called 
trincketts2  or  other  netts,  which  stand  continually  night  and  day  in 
waters  for  takeing  of  fish,  and  whereby  the  frye  is  distroyed. 

And  ye  statutes  1 Elizabeth,  17,  and  continued  21  Jas.  I.,  c.  28, 
doth  forbidd,  upon  ye  penalty  of  20s.  for  every  offence,  the  useinge 


was  buried  at  Bardsey  Church,  7th  June, 
1665.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Wm. 
Oglethorpe,  of  Rawden,  near  Bradford. 
See  Dictionary  of  National  Biography , 
and  Foss’s  Judges  of  England,  and  the 
references  there  given. 

1 Probably  the  Henry  Fairfax  who 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 


Barwick.  See  note  3,  page  438. 

2 Trincketts,  trinks,  trynkes — Nets  or 
engines  for  catching  fish.  See  Blounfs 
Law  Dictionary  and  HalliweW' s Diction- 
ary, s.v.  “Trink.”  Trynkes  is  the 
Norman-French  form  given  in  the  statute 
2 Hen.  VI. , c.  15. 
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any  nett,  devise  or  engins  whereby  ye  younge  broode,  spawne  or  frye 
of  eles,  salmons,  picerrils1  or  other  fish  shall  be  distroyed  at  floodgates, 
tayles  of  mills,  weares,  straites,  streames  or  brookes ; and  alsoe  forbidds 
ye  takinge  or  killinge  of  salmons  or  trouts  out  of  season  or  beinge 
kipper2  or  shedders  f and  forbides  ye  takeinge  away  any  pickerill1  under 
tenn  inches  longe,  fish  of  salmon  under  sixteene  inches  longe,  fish  of 
trouts  under  eight  inches  longe,  fish  of  barbell  under  tweelve  inches 
longe. 

And  further  forbidds  ye  usinge  any  netts  to  take  fish  but  such  as 
are  in  the  mash  two  inches  and  halfe  broad,  as  by  the  said  severall 
statutes  and  acts  of  parliament  appeares. 


Now  in  pursuance  of  the  said  statutes  and  for  #better  execution  of 
the  same,  and  in  respecte  of  the  greate  abuses  complayned  on  to  be 
practized  in  the  unlawfull  takeinge  and  distroyin^  fish  in  the 
forenamed  rivers  and  contrary  to  the  said  statutes,  and  for  preventinge 
of  the  like  abuses  for  tyme  to  come,  the  justices  of  peace  assembled 
at  these  sessions  doe  hereby  appoynt  and  authorize  William  NormavielL 
of  Harwood,  Francis  Mitchell  of  the  Grange,  William  Meade  of  Burley, 
James  Batty  of  Poole,  William  Hardisty  of  Newall,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
William  Crooke  of  Askwith,  Francis  Greene  of  Addingham,  Shefeild 
Clapham  of  Bethmesley,  Joseph  Watkinson  of  Ilkley,  John  Lupton  of 
Gaston,  William  Picard  of  Midleton,  John  Preston  of.  Appletrewicke, 
Francis  Todd,  William  Tennant  of  Chappell  houses,  Thomas  Browne 
of  Arncliffe,  John  Smith  of  Old  Coates,  William  Fawcett  of  Kettelwell, 
Thomas  Ward  of  North  Coate,  Stephen  Watkinson  of  Ilkley,  Thomas 
Wood  of  Wetherby,  gent.,  Simon  Dodsworth,  James  Rhodes,  John 
Richardson,  Richard  Cutbert  of  the  same,  John  Moyses  of  Leathley, 
Edmund  Barker  of  Ottley,  Thomas  Hammond  of  Threshfeild, 
MrReynald  Heabor  of  Hollinge  Hall,  William  Stackers  of  Hartlington, 
Robert  Morley  and  Robert  White  of  Tadcaster,  to  be  under-conser- 
vators of  the  said  statutes  in  the  river  of  Wharfe  and  the  waters 
runinge  in  or  oute  of  the  same. 

And  Henry  Wardell  of  Kirkhamerton,  Richard  Pauli  of  Cattell, 
William  Thompson  of  ITunsingore,  George  Lucas  of  Knarsbrough, 
Matthew  Wood  of  Dacre,  Phillip  Richardson  of  Bewerley,  George 
Loope  and  Robert  Jackson  of  Burrow  Bridges,  to  be  under-conservators 
of  the  said  statutes  in  the  rivers  of  Nidd,  Yore,  and  the  waters  runinge 
into  or  out  of  the  same. 


1 Picerrils,  pickrell  — A small  or  young 
pike,  properly  the  fish  between  a jack  and 
a pike. — HalliwelVs  Dictionary . 

2 Kipper  — A term  applied  to  salmon 
and  trout  after  spawning.  Kepper  salmon 


and  kepper  trout  are  mentioned  in  statute 
i Eliz.,  c.  17,  sec.  1. 

3  Shedder  salmon  and  shedder  trout  are 
also  mentioned  in  1 Eliz.,  c.  17,  sec.  1. 
Qy.,  does  shedder  mean  female? 
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And  Nicholas  Smithson  of  Aldbrough,  William  Lockwood  of 
Dunsforth,  John  Atkinson  of  Widdington,  gent.,  John  Dickingson  of 
Greate  Usburne,  and  William  Wilkinson  of  Nunmunckton,  to  be 
under-conservators  of  the  said  statutes  in  the  rivers  of  Swale  and 
Ouse,  and  the  waters  runinge  into  or  oute  of  the  same. 

And  the  said  severall  under-conservators  before-named  and  every 
of  them  are  hereby  required  to  survey,  search,  and  doe  accordinge  to 
the  said  statutes,  and  seize  all  the  foremencioned  unlawfull  netts  and 
engins  which  they  shall  finde  used  within  their  severall  offices,  and 
to  make  presentment  of  all  and  every  the  offences  done  against  the 
said  statutes,  to  the  end  such  further  proceedings  may  be  thereupon 
had,  as  the  said  lawes  requires  and  doe  direct. 

This  is  a true  coppie  of  the  Record. 

Examined  by 

# Alex.  Richardson, 

Clerke  of  ye  peace. 

APPENDIX. 


Ordinantie  gemaect  by  den  Houe 
van  Hollandt  opten  laetsten  dach 
Septembris,  Anno  M.  C.  C.  C.  C.  C. 

Seeuen  ende  vijftich. 

Ordinances  made  by  the  Court 
of  Holland,  the  last  day  of 
September,  1557. 

Whereas  the  pest  and  “hasty  sickness”  (God  amend  it)  is  prevalent  in 
divers  towns,  villages  and  places  lying  hereabouts,  making  it  possible 
that  the  said  sickness  might  also  be  brought  into  this  district  of  the 
Hague,  and  likewise  be  further  spread  here  than  now  it  is,  the  more 
especially  as  the  orders  and  ordinances  heretofore  published  and 
ordained  in  this  behalf  are  not  wholly  obeyed  and  maintained,  on 
which  account  the  said  sickness  may  possibly  come  to  be  spread,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  common  weal ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  provide  against  the  same,  and  to  prevent  all 
inconveniences,  and  to  assure  the  health  and  safety  of  all  the 
burghers  and  inhabitants  of  the  Hague,  and  to  establish  good 
order  in  all  points,  the  Court  commands  and  firmly  enjoins  the 
observance  of  all  and  singular  the  following  items  and  articles. 

(ii.)  In  the  first  place,  whenever  the  pest  or  “hasty  sickness” 
happens  to  occur  in  any  house  in  this  place  or  within  the  jurisdiction 
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thereof,  or  any  doubt  that  it  be  so,  those  of  the  said  house  or 
household,  be  it  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl,  shall  be  obliged  and  held 
answerable  forthwith  to  declare  the  same,  and  make  known  to  their 
nearest  neighbours  that  the  said  sickness  is  in  their  house,  or  that 
they  fear  the  same,  so  that  they  may  have  the  sick  in  the  aforesaid 
house  visited  by  the  sworn  pest-master,  or  others  commissioned  in 
that  behalf,  and  the  said  visitation  having  been  made,  order  may  at 
once  be  taken  for  the  remedy  thereof  and  further  arrangements  be 
made,  under  a penalty,  if  any  household  be  found  not  to  have  spoken 
and  declared  themselves,  of  thirty  Carolus  gulden  to  be  paid  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  household,  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, — 
one  part  thereof  for  the  officer,  a second  part  to  the  use  of  the 
pest-house,  and  the  third  part  to  the  informer.  And  in  addition 
thereto  to  undergo  summary  correction  for  the  offence  in  accordance 
with  its  circumstances  and  the  inconveniences  it  may  occasion. 

(iii.)  Item  as  soon  as  the  abovesaid  sickness  occurs  in  any  house, 
& any  one  there  is  seized  with  the  same,  the  household  shall  be 
obliged  and  held  answerable  forthwith,  and  without  anyone’s  leaving 
the  said  house,  to  hang  up  on  the  ground-floor  or  on  the  first  storey 
over  the  gate,  door,  or  entrance,  a bundle  of  straw  an  ell  in  length  and 
as  thick  as  a man’s  leg,  on  pain  of  a penalty  of  20  Carolus  gulden 
from  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  where  this  shall  be  omitted, 
to  be  divided  as  above. 

(iiii.)  Item  this  bundle  of  straw  shall  be  kept  hanging  there,  and  no 
one  shall  remove  it,  or  take  away,  or  cause  to  be  taken  away  any 
part  thereof,  for  a period  of  six  weeks  continuously  when  any  one  has 
died  in  the  said  house  of  the  sickness,  and  for  a period  of  fourteen 
days  after  any  person  suffering  from  the  sickness  has  left  or  been 
taken  away  from  the  said  house,  and  has  not  died  there ; under  the 
same  penalty,  to  be  divided  as  above. 

(v.)  Item  whenever  any  one  falls  ill  of  the  said  sickness  in  any 
house,  the  bundle  of  straw  is  to  be  kept  hanging  there  as  above 
described  continuously  during  the  whole  period  of  his  sickness,  and 
if  he  recovers,  for  fourteen  days  after  he  is  completely  restored ; and 
if  he  die  or  is  removed,  then  for  the  period  above  laid  down,  under 
a penalty,  to  be  divided  as  before. 

(vi.)  Item  whenever  the  said  sickness  has  occurred  in  a house, 
and  any  one  has  died  there  or  been  carried  away,  and  those  of  the 
household  desire  to  depart  therefrom  and  go  away,  they  shall  be 
obliged  and  held  answerable  forthwith  to  padlock  all  the  outside 
doors  and  entrances  to  the  said  house,  at  the  back,  in  the  front  and 
at  the  sides,  and  to  fence  the  said  house  round  with  an  iron  chain, 
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and  to  inform  the  officer  of  their  departure  through  their  friends  or 
neighbours,  together  with  the  date  when  the  sickness  occurred  there, 
and  any  one  died  or  was  carried  away,  that  he  may  have  a record 
of  the  said  date  and  may  thereby  regulate  his  prohibitions  or 
permissions,  under  a penalty  of  twelve  Carolus  gulden  from  the 
master  or  mistress  of  any  house  failing  herein,  or  from  the  neighbour 
or  friend  who  has  received  the  charge  and  fails  to  execute  it, — to  be 
divided  as  above. 

(vii.)  Item  to  the  end  that  the  said  house  may  be  better  kept 
shut,  and  for  the  greater  assurance  that  it  shall  not  be  opened  before 
the  due  season,  in  addition  to  the  fencing  and  padlocks  abovedescribed, 
the  aforesaid  officer  shall  have  another  padlock  fixed  by  a locksmith 
to  the  gates  or  doors  of  such  houses,  the  key  of  which  shall  remain 
in  the  keeping  of  the  said  officer ; and  any  one  opposing  the  forging 
and  closing  thereof  shall  pay  a penalty,  to  be  divided  as  above,  and 
shall  moreover  receive  correction  at  the  hands  of  the  court. 

(viii.)  Item  if  the  members  of  any  household,  where  a person  has 
been  taken  ill  of  the  said  sickness  and  has  died  or  been  removed, 
do  not  desire  to  remove  from  the  said  house  but  wish  to  remain 
there,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  then  they,  and  also  those  who 
keep  and  tend  the  sick  at  home,  shall  wait  and  avoid  going  out  and 
mixing  with  others,  and  shall  not  mingle  with  the  good  people  in 
markets,  churches  or  other  places  where  there  are  gatherings  of  men, 
to  buy  victuals  or  other  things  in  any  way  whatsoever,  nor  go  to  or 
into  any  other  houses  or  inns  for  the  period  of  six  weeks  from  the 
time  when  anyone  has  died  in  their  house,  or  of  fourteen  days  after 
such  person  has  been  removed  or  is  recovered,  under  a penalty  of 
io  Carolus  gulden  from  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  household, 
to  be  divided  as  above. 

(ix.)  Leave  shall  be  given  to  one  person  only  and  not  more  to 
go  from  each  house  to  the  meat-house  and  fish-market  and  elsewhere, 
to  buy  victuals  and  other  necessaries ; such  person  shall  go  to  these 
places  at  such  times  as  there  are  fewest  people  going  and  coming,  it 
being  understood  that  the  people  buying  or  bargaining  for  victualls 
shall  in  no  wise  handle  or  touch  the  same,  but  shall  only  show  and 
point  out  with  their  fingers  those  they  wish  to  buy,  under  a penalty 
of  12  Carolus  gulden,  to  be  divided  as  above. 

(x.)  It  is  fitting  that  such  person,  and  also  others  belonging  to 
houses  smitten  as  aforesaid  who  desire  to  go  out,  shall  be  obliged  to 
carry  openly  and  publicly  a white  peeled  rod,  two  ells  long,  not  hiding 
it  under  tabard,  cloak  or  mantle,  or  elsewhere ; and  they  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  go  round-about  the  streets,  or  to  remain  standing  outside, 
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in  or  in  front  of  any  houses,  but  if  they  want  to  go  out  shall  only 
walk  to  refresh  themselves,  and  in  that  case  shall  be  obliged  each  to 
go  the  nearest  way  from  his  house,  from  the  district  where  he  may 
be  living,  and  to  return  homewards  by  the  same  way,  without  mingling 
or  mixing  with  the  people  happening  to  be  there  either  on  his 
outward  or  homeward  way;  it  being  understood  that  any  such  person 
desiring  to  go  to  church  may  do  so  on  Sundays  and  Saints’  days,  by 
attending  St.  Anthony’s  chapel  on  the  Geest  only,  and  shall  not  resort 
to  any  other  churches  or  places  of  worship  under  a penalty  of  twelve 
Carolus  gulden  as  above,  to  be  divided  in  like  manner. 

(xj.)  Item  that  no  one  in  a stricken  house,  or  returning  to  such 
a house,  shall  fetch  any  water  for  the  household  in  person,  or  draw 
water  by  day  or  night  from  the  wells  or  springs  standing  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  on  the  street ; but  whenever  they  are  in  need  of 
water  they  shall  put  one  or  more  buckets  outside  their  door,  and  ask 
some  of  the  neighbours  (at  speaking  distance)  to  fetch  them  some 
water ; and  afterwards,  when  they  have  closed  the  door,  the  neighbour 
shall  go  or  send  some  one  to  draw  water  in  his  own  bucket  or  vessel, 
and  shall  pour  it  into  the  buckets  put  before  the  house  door  as 
above  described,  and  the  people  of  the  stricken  house  shall  then  fetch 
them  in  and  close  the  door  to  at  once,  under  a penalty  of  12  Carolus 
gulden  as  before,  to  be  divided  as  above. 

(xij. ) Item  that  in  a house  where  any  one  has  died  of  the  plague, 
no  one  shall  air  or  disturb  any  gutter  in  the  house,  or  in  the  garden 
or  courtyards  of  the  same  for  a period  of  six  weeks  after  the  last 
death,  and  having  first  obtained  permission  from  the  officer  for  that 
purpose.  Any  one  keeping  straw  and  burning  it  in  such  houses,  shall 
take  care  that  no  danger  of  fire  is  caused  thereby,  under  pain  of  a 
fine  and  summary  correction. 

(xiij.)  Item  if  any  one  visit  any  sick  persons  lying  in  a house 
which  he  knows  to  be  smitten  with  the  plague,  such  person  so  visiting 
shall  be  thenceforth  bound  to  carry  the  white  rod  as  set  forth  above 
for  the  space  of  14  days  after  such  visit,  and  shall  avoid  people 
during  the  same  period  in  like  manner  as  is  prescribed  for  others 
coming  out  of  smitten  houses,  under  a penalty  of  twelve  Carolus 
gulden,  to  be  divided  as  before. 

(xiiij.)  In  like  manner  those  who  depart  and  flee  from  smitten 
houses  shall  carry  a white  rod,  and  avoid  other  people  just  as  if  they 
had  remained  in  the  houses,  for  the  same  period  and  under  a like 
penalty. 

(xv.)  Item  that  all  scrubbers  ( scrobbers ),  male  and  female,  and  all 
other  persons  of  what  quality  so  ever,  who  have  charge  of  persons 
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sick  of  the  plague,  or  having  business  in  any  smitten  house  (except 
the  pest-master),  shall  likewise  be  obliged  to  carry  a white  rod,  and 
to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  people,  and  to  bear  themselves 
and  behave  in  general  like  the  people  of  the  house  where  any  one 
has  died  of  the  plague  or  been  carried  away,  as  is  set  forth  and 
declared  for  the  same  in  these  ordinances,  under  the  penalties  therefor 
appointed. 

(xvj.)  White  rods  shall  also  be  carried  by  those  who  are  appointed 
to  fetch  the  dead  out  of  the  houses,  and  bring  them  to  the  grave. 
And  moreover  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  fish-market  either 
by  night  or  day,  sitting  on  the  fish-benches  on  which  the  fish  will  be 
laid,  or  on  the  barrels  and  measures,  under  a penalty  of  six  Carolus 
gulden,  to  be  divided  as  above,  and  a further  punishment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  sheriff  and  justice. 

(xvij.)  Item  that  all  persons  bringing  into  their  houses  or  rooms 
persons,  old  or  young,  stricken  with  the  plague,  shall  be  bound 
(whether  such  sick  die  or  not)  to  conform  to  the  regulations  set  forth 
above  with  regard  to  the  putting  out  the  bundle  of  straw,  the  carrying 
of  rods,  &c.  &c.,  just  as  if  the  said  persons  had  first  fallen  sick  at 
their  houses,  under  the  penalties  above  appointed. 

(xviij.)  That  when  any  of  the  sick  above  said  come  to  die,  no  one 
shall  bury  them  either  inside  or  outside  the  church  except  within  the 
following  times,  to  wit,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  October,  before 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening ; 
and  from  October  to  the  middle  of  March,  before  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  after  seven  in  the  evening,  forbidding  all  and 
singular  to  bring  to  the  grave  any  such  persons  dead  of  the  plague 
as  aforesaid,  during  the  day,  and  after  or  before  the  hours  set  forth 
above,  under  pain  of  summary  punishment  by  the  bailiff  and  aldermen 
of  the  Hague.  Neither  shall  any  persons  bring  people  sick  of  the 
plague  to  the  sick-house  during  the  day,  or  elsewhere  through  the 
streets,  except  within  the  hours  above  set  forth,  under  a like  pain. 

(xix.)  That  those  accompanying  to  the  grave  persons  dead  of  the 
said  sickness,  and  coming  from  an  infected  house,  shall  not  penetrate 
further  into  the  church  than  as  far  as  the  two  first  altars  standing 
nearest  the  doors,  called  St.  Barbara’s  altar  anduRuich  Rocxs”  Chapel, 
where  the  pastor  shall  receive  his  offerings,  and  they  shall  not  go 
further  east  into  the  said  church  under  a penalty  of  six  Carolus 
gulden. 

(xx.)  All  infected  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  shall  be 
buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  between  the  church  and  the 
Lombard’s  House ; and  the  graves  shall  be  made  of  the  accustomed 
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depth,  not  placing  two  or  more  one  on  the  top  of  another.  And  as 
soon  as  the  corpses  have  been  buried  the  graves  shall  be  immediately 
filled  up  and  not  suffered  to  remain  open,  under  a penalty  to  be 
laid  on  the  grave  digger  of  four  Carolus  gulden  to  the  officer  for 
every  offence. 

(xxj.)  Item  that  in  houses  where  any  one  has  died  of  the  plague, 
no  doors  or  windows  opening  on  the  street  shall  be  set  or  kept  open 
except  between  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  & six  in  the  morning,  under 
a penalty  of  xij.  Carolus  gulden,  to  be  divided  as  before. 

(xxij.)  That  no  person  whatsoever  of  any  condition,  man  or  woman, 
old  or  young,  dead  of  the  plague,  shall  be  placed  in  his  coffin  or 
brought  to  the  grave,  privately  or  publicly,  except  by  those  thereto 
commissioned  by  the  bailiff  and  justices,  under  a like  penalty  as  above, 
to  be  divided  as  aforesaid. 

(xxiij.)  Item  that  the  bell  shall  be  tolled  for  those  who  die  of  the 
plague  on  one  day  only,  to  wit  after  the  benediction,  except  for  those 
willing  to  make  payments  of  which  the  church  will  reap  the  profit. 

(xxiiij.)  That  no  one  shall  bring  household  stuff,  clothes  or  other 
goods  from  any  house  stricken  with  death  or  the  sickness  to  be  sold 
in  the  Hague  or  in  the  district  round  the  Hague,  or  shall  send  them 
to  be  sold,  either  privately  or  publicly,  and  no  one  shall  buy  the  like, 
unless  the  same  have  been  duly  exposed  and  aired  for  eight  days 
previously,  under  a penalty  to  the  bringer,  seller  and  purchaser,  each 
of  twelve  Carolus  gulden,  to  be  divided  as  aforesaid. 

(xxv.)  Item  that  no  one,  of  whatsoever  condition  or  quality,  shall 
continue  to  bring,  to  buy  or  to  sell,  in  this  district,  either  secretly  or 
in  public,  old  clothes,  old  linen  and  other  things  from  houses  or 
other  places  outside  the  district  where  the  plague  and  other  conta- 
gious sicknesses  prevail  or  have  prevailed,  under  a penalty  for  each 
offence  of  25  Carolus  gulden  from  the  bringer  or  seller,  and  likewise 
from  the  buyer  of  the  goods  aforesaid,  to  be  divided  as  before;  and 
all  such  clothes,  linen  and  other  things  brought  here  will  be  publicly 
burnt. 

(xxvj.)  Item  no  tavern-keeper  or  inn-keeper,  whoever  he  be,  shall 
suffer  things  to  be  brought  into  his  house  from  stricken  or  suspected 
houses  or  other  places  as  aforesaid,  under  a like  penalty,  to  be  divided 
as  above,  and  in  addition  the  houses  of  those  so  offending  shall  be 
closed  for  six  weeks. 

(xxvij.)  Item  that  no  one  shall  bring  to  the  Hague  for  sale  any 
flesh,  cheese,  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  victuals,  provisions,  or  other  goods 
whatsoever,  from  any  house  where  the  aforesaid  sickness  prevails  or 
has  prevailed  within  6 weeks,  whether  any  one  has  died  or  been 
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carried  away  there  or  not,  nor  shall  stand  in  the  market  with  flesh 
or  fish  coming  from  such  a house,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  such  goods  in 
addition  to  the  penalty  above  imposed  as  aforesaid. 

(xxviij.)  Item  that  no  person  of  what  quality  soever  shall  come  to 
the  Hague  from  any  towns,  villages,  or  places  where  the  aforesaid 
sickness  prevails,  if  the  said  sickness  has  occurred  in  the  house  from 
which  he  comes  within  6 weeks,  or  if  he  has  returned  within  that 
period  to  such  stricken  house,  under  a penalty  for  each  such  offence, 
or  for  refusing  to  (?)  depart  ( exptirgeren ) when  warned,  of  25  gulden,  to  be 
divided  as  above,  or  to  be  otherwise  summarily  dealt  with. 

(xxix.)  Item  that  no  tavern-keepers  or  inn-keepers  shall  receive  or 
give  accommodation  to  such  persons,  coming  as  aforesaid  from  stricken 
houses  and  places,  under  a penalty  for  each  offence  against  this 
ordinance  of  xxv.  Carolus  gulden,  to  be  divided  as  above. 

(xxx.)  Item  that  all  scrubbers,  male  and  female,  dwelling  in  the 
Hague,  who  go  to  other  places  to  scrub  and  tend  the  sick,  shall  from 
henceforth  remain  at  such  other  places,  and  not  come  into  the  Hague 
for  this  season  under  pain  of  being  banished  for  a year  from  the 
Hague  and  the  Hague  district,  and  an  additional  summary  punishment 
from  the  bailiff  and  aldermen. 

(xxxj.)  Item  that  no  scrubbers,  male  'or  female,  or  other  persons 
living  outside  the  Hague  employed  in  scrubbing,  or  tending  those  sick 
of  the  plague  aforesaid,  shall  come  to  the  Hague,  but  shall  remain 
living  outside  during  the  same  time  under  penalty  as  above. 

(xxxij.)  Item  in  order  to  prevent  all  stenches,  foulness,  and  evil 
smells  that  might  tend  to  increase  the  sickness  aforesaid,  or  spread 
it  further,  it  is  ordered  that  every  householder  shall  clean  out  the 
gutter  in  front  of  his  house  twice  a week,  to  wit,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  or  on  the  vigil  of  a Saint’s  day  if  there  be  a Saint’s  day 
in  the  week,  and  shall  rid  it  of  all  foulness  -and  muck,  and  make  it 
clean  with  water,  and  gather  the  filth  on  to  his  own  muck-heap  so 
that  no  stench  may  arise,  and  that  the  water  may  flow  freely,  under 
a penalty  of  three  Carolus  gulden,  to  be  distributed  as  above ; those 
living  at  the  top  of  the  street  shall  begin,  and  then  in  succession  all 
down  the  street.  This  is  to  be  done  before  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  6 o’clock  in  the  evening. 

(xxxiij.)  The  bailiff  and  aldermen  of  the  Hague  shall  be  obliged 
once  every  two  months  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  streams,  and 
to  cleanse  them  of  all  filth,  so  as  to  let  the  water  coming  in  from 
above  run  through  to  its  appointed  place,  under  penalty,  in  case  of 
neglect,  of  summary  punishment  by  the  Court. 

(xxxiiij.)  Item  that  no  one  shall  throw  dead  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  or 
other  dead  animals  on  the  streets,  nor  put  them  in  receptacles  for 
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rubbish,  but  must  put  them  in  the  rubbish-carts,  or  bury  them  in  the 
earth  in  their  yards,  under  a penalty,  to  be  divided  as  above. 

(xxxv.)  Item  that  no  one  keeping  dogs  shall  suffer  them  to  run 
through  the  streets,  but  shall  keep  them  tied  up  at  home,  on  pain 
of  having  them  killed  in  the  streets  by  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

(xxxvj.)  Item  that  the  drivers  of  the  aforesaid  rubbish  carts  shall 
be  careful  that  in  none  of  their  journeys  do  they  leave  any  carrion 
or  other  stinking  matter  lying  in  the  streets  or  on  the  roads;  but 
they  shall  take  up  all  such  matter  and  carry  it  away  to  the  proper  places, 
under  pain  of  summary  punishment  for  breach  of  this  regulation. 

(xxxvij.)  Item  that  all  public  middens  and  muck-heaps  shall  be 
entirely  cleared  off  and  carried  away  every  Saturday,  not  a thing 
being  left,  under  a penalty  of  four  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  muck- 
contractors  of  the  Hague. 

(xxxviij.)  That  neither  in  gardens  nor  places  through  which  there 
is  a public  way  shall  any  one  collect  dung,  muck  or  other  filth,  or 
take  any  such  from  out  of  doors  into  their  houses  under  a penalty 
of  xxv.  Carolus  gulden ; and  those  who  have  collected  such  shall  be 
obliged  to  cart  it  away  during  the  night  by  moonlight,  under  a like 
penalty  of  xxv.  gulden. 

(xxxix.)  Item  that  butchers,  slaughterers  and  others  shall  not  carry 
out  the  blood  of  slaughtered  animals  in  tubs,  or  pour  it  .out  in  the 
streets  or  elsewhere  during  the  day,  but  only  in  the  morning  before 
six  o’clock,  or  in  the  evening  after  nine  o’clock ; and  shall  not  keep 
any  blood  in  tubs  or  ejsewhere,  except  what  may  have  been  collected 
during  the  day,  which  they  shall  pour  away  either  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  or  the  next  morning,  within  the  hours  above  appointed, 
as  aforesaid ; and  what  may  have  been  collected  during  the  night 
shall  be  poured  away  in  the  morning  or  evening,  under  a penalty  of 
six  Carolus  gulden,  from  every  man  or  woman  neglecting  to  observe 
this  regulation,  to  be  divided  as  above. 

(xl.)  Item  that  no  retailers  of  meat  or  tripe-women  shall  continue 
to  cut  up  or  clean  any  tripe,  or  intestines  of  any  animals  whatsoever, 
or  throw  out  the  refuse  into  the  street  in  the  Hague  or  elsewhere, 
or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  but  shall  observe  the  regulations  laid 
down  in  the  Hague  on  this  point. 

(xlj.)  Item  that  no  one  whatsoever,  bakers,  brewers  or  others 
having  garden  stuff,  &c.,  shall  keep  pigs  in  the  Hague,  or  drive  them 
along  the  streets,  or  leave  them  there,  except  such  as  are  brought  for 
sale  to  the  weekly  market,  which  in  that  case  shall  be  driven  in  the 
shortest  way ; and  such  as  have  not  been  sold,  as  soon  as  the  market 
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is  over,  shall  be  driven  away  again  by  the  same  shortest  way  to  the 
nearest  places  where  they  may  be  kept,  not  suffering  them  to  rout 
about  in  the  gutters,  rubbish-heaps  or  elsewhere,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  the  animals. 

(xlij.)  Item  that  no  one  shall  keep  any  ducks,  geese,  spoonbills,  &c., 
or  any  such  bird,  or  tame  rabbits,  to  sell,  under  a penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  same. 

(xliij.)  Item  that  no  one  whatsoever  shall  bring  to  the  Hague  to 
sell,  or  dispose  of  by  auction,  any  little  “hot  plums”  or  small  cherries, 
gathered  some  time  since  or  recently,  or  any  Spanish  cherries,  black 
or  others,  that  have  been  gathered  a long  time,  or  are  more  than 
three  days  old,  under  a penalty  of  forfeiting  the  same  (to  be  thrown 
into  the  water),  and  a fine  of  three  Carolus  gulden,  to  be  divided 
as  above. 

(xliiij.)  Item  that  the  fines  above  appointed  shall  be  collected 
from  the  burghers  of  the  Hague  by  the  bailiff  or  sheriff’s  officers ; 
any  due  from  their  Honours  belonging  to  the  said  Court,  shall  be 
collected  by  the  Procureur- general  of  the  same,  one  third  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  officer,  one  third  to  the  sick-house  in 
the  Hague,  and  the  other  third  to  the  informer. 

And  any  one  becoming  liable  to  any  of  the  fines  above  appointed, 
and  not  having  the  means  to  pay  the  same,  shall  receive  summary 
punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Signed  by  the  Registrar,  J.  Ernst. 

Printed  at  Leiden  by  me,  Jan  Mathijszoon,  licensed  printer, 
living  on  the  Hoeygraft. 
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Art.  XI.— THE  PLAGUE. 

1.  The  Plague  in  India , 1896, 1897.  Compiled  by  R.  Nathan. 
Four  vols.  Simla : Government  Printing  Office,  1898. 

2.  Report  on  Sanitary  Measures  in  India.  Vols.  XXX, 
XXXI,  XXXII.  For  1896-7,  1897-8,  1898-9. 

3.  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Indian  Plague  Com- 
mission. Three  volumes.  London : H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  1900. 

4.  Report  of  Indian  Plague  Commission.  Chapters  IV 
and  VI  (all  published). 

5.  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Reports  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1898-99,  and 
1899-1900.  Published  1899  and  1901. 

6.  Report  of  the  Outbreak  of  Plague  at  Sydney,  1900.  By 
the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Government  (Dr  J. 
Ashburton  Thompson).  Sydney,  1900. 

7.  La  Peste  d’Alexandrie  en  1899.  Par  le  Dr  A.  Valasso- 
poulo.  Paris  : Maloine,  1901. 

With  various  Reports  from  India  and  elsewhere,  and 
other  works. 

1.  Earlier  History  of  the  Disease. 

It  was  said  by  an  eccentric  historian  that  geography  and 
chronology  are  the  two  keys  of  history,  and  that  with- 
out a knowledge  of  these  all  other  historical  knowledge  is 
vain.  If  a medical  professor  should  assert  that  geography 
and  chronology  are  the  keys  to  a knowledge  of  epidemic 
diseases  he  might  be  regarded  as  still  more  paradoxical. 
Nevertheless  it  is  reasonable  to  say,  with  respect  to  certain 
diseases,  that  anyone  regarding  them  with  the  broad  view 
of  the  geographer  or  the  historian,  and  noting  their  dis- 
tribution over  the  world  and  their  successive  appearances 
in  a prominent  form,  might  learn  much  respecting  their 
nature,  even  without  entering  into  the  minute  details 
which  are  studied  by  the  physician  and  the  pathologist ; 
provided  only  that  he  knew  enough  of  these  details  to 
discriminate  the  objects  under  discussion,  and  to  avoid 
the  mistake  of  speaking  of  one  thing  when  he  meant 
another.  Granted  then  that  the  disease  called  6 Plague  * 
or  ‘ Bubonic  Plague  ’ is  a definite  thing,  recognisable  by 
certain  characters,  we  may  first,  before  enquiring  what 
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these  characters  are,  consider  its  general  distribution  in 
time  and  space,  and  by  this  means  exhibit  certain  laws 
which  govern  its  occurrence,  its  growth  and  its  decline. 

In  speaking  of  plague  we  do  not  refer  to  pestilences  in 
general,  but  to  the  definite  disease  now  called  ‘ Bubonic 
Plague,’  a disease  with  such  clearly  marked  characters  as 
to  be  discernible  even  in  the  descriptions  of  lay  writers, 
and  in  the  obscure  annals  of  antiquity.  The  history  of 
plague  is,  like  other  histories,  dim  in  its  commencement ; 
but  the  first  actual  records  show  that  a fatal  disease,  pro- 
ducing pestilential  buboes,  prevailed  about  the  third 
century  B.c.  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Syria,  countries  which, 
centuries  later,  were  regarded  as  the  native  home  of  the 
plague.  There  are  no  distinct  references  to  it  in  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates  and  the  older  Greek  physicians ; 
and  as  the  medical  history  of  the  Far  East,  India,  and 
China  in  those  days  is,  for  our  purposes,  a blank,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  plague  was  or  was  not  known 
in  those  countries.  Of  succeeding  records,  the  next  impor- 
tant one  is  that  of  the  great  plague  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, described  by  Gibbon  (cap.  xliii)  with  much  pictur- 
esqueness, but  with  little  understanding  of  medical  terms. 
This  great  pestilence  spread  from  the  East  into  Europe, 
Italy  and  Gaul  being  specially  affected ; and  from  Egypt 
it  traversed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  involving  in  fact 
the  whole  Roman  world.  It  lasted  about  fifty  years,  and 
caused  an  enormous  mortality.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages 
we  meet  with  records  of  great  pestilences,  such  as  those 
recorded  by  Bede  in  the  seventh  century,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  true  plague. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  terrible  malady  appeared 
again  in  Europe,  this  time  in  an  unmistakeable  shape, 
as  the  epidemic,  or  rather  series  of  epidemics,  known  as 
the  ‘ Great  Sickness  ’ or  ‘ the  Death,’  but  now  generally 
called  ‘ the  Black  Death.’*  This  most  destructive  of  all 
recorded  epidemics  did  not  invade  Europe  from  the  old 
seats  of  plague  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  but  from  the 
East — from  India,  Tartary,  or  perhaps  China.  Its  destruc- 
tive march  into  Europe  can  be  clearly  traced,  following  as 

* The  title  ‘ Der  Schwarze  Tod  ’ may  have  been  used  in  Germany  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  the  term  does  not  seem  to  have  been  current  in 
England  before  Hecker’s  work  on  the  subject  was  translated  into  English 
in  1833. 
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it  did  the  course  of  the  great  trade  routes  which  existed 
between  Europe  and  the  East. 

Italian  merchants  encountered  the  pestilence  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  commerce  of  the  East, 
passing  through  Tartary,  was  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  Mediterranean.  Thence  it  was  but  one  stage  to 
Genoa,  whither  the  pestilence  was  carried  by  Italian  ships, 
and  where  it  caused  enormous  mortality  in  1347.  Sicily 
seems  to  have  been  invaded  still  earlier.  Once  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Europe,  the  plague  spread,  though  not 
rapidly,  over  the  continent.  The  south  of  France  was 
infected  in  the  same  year  as  Italy,  and  in  the  next  year 
northern  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  northern 
Europe  generally,  including  England.  The  pestilence 
seems  to  have  reached  our  shores  early  in  1348,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  was  in  London.  Somewhat  later, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  were 
infected,  apparently  from  England.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  any  part  of  Europe  escaped  the  scourge. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  the  Black  Death 
as  one  invasion  of  pestilence,  there  were  in  reality  three 
successive  epidemics,  of  which  the  first  was  the  most  de- 
structive, the  intervals  being,  however,  by  no  means  free 
from  the  plague.  In  England  the  three  epidemics,  known 
as  the  first,  second,  and  third  pestilences,  occurred  in  1348-9, 
1361  and  1368.  Some  writers  have  doubted  whether  this, 
the  most  fatal  of  all  known  epidemics,  was  really  the  true 
plague  ; but  more  careful  research  has  shown  that  it  was 
the  same,  though  marked,  especially  in  the  first  epidemic, 
by  unexampled  virulence,  and  by  some  peculiar  features, 
in  which  modern  experience  enables  us  to  recognise  a 
very  fatal  and  highly  contagious  form  of  the  disease, 
known  as  the  pneumonic  type  of  plague. 

The  destruction  caused  by  this  terrible  visitation, 
and  its  important  social  and  political  consequences,  are 
well  known  to  all  students  of  medieval  history.  In  some 
European  countries,  England  among  them,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  as  much  as  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  population  perished.*  What,  however,  is  of 


* See  especially  Mr  F.  Seebohm’s  and  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers’  articles  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review , vol.  ii,  pp.  149,  268  ; vol.  iii,  p.  191  ; vol.  iv,  p.  87  ; 
Gasquet’s  ‘ The  Great  Pestilence  ’ ; and  Cunningham’s  ‘ English  Industry  and 
Commerce,’  vol.  i,  pp.  303  seq. 
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special  interest  in  connexion  with  modern  experience  is 
that  the  great  epidemic  originated  in  the  Far  East, 
whether  in  India  or  China  we  do  not  know,  and  that 
Europe  thence  derived  the  infection. 

In  the  three  centuries  following  the  Great  Pestilence, 
Europe,  speaking  broadly,  was  never  quite  free  from 
plague.  Terrible  epidemics  recurred  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  none  were  so  destructive  as  those  of  the 
fourteenth.  In  the  sixteenth  century  plague  was  on  the 
whole  less  widely  spread ; but,  when  epidemics  occurred, 
they  were  not  less  formidable.  The  plagues  of  London 
in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  though  eclipsed  by  the  Great  Plague 
of  1665,  were  sometimes  hardly  less  destructive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smaller  population.  For  instance,  in  the 
epidemic  of  1563-4,  a thousand  persons  died  weekly  in 
London.*  During  the  seventeenth  century  it  gradually 
declined. 

The  distribution  of  plague  in  Europe  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  has  given  occasion  to  a controversy,  hardly 
yet  settled,  between  two  schools  of  writers  on  the  plague, 
one  of  which,  commonly  called  the  4 Localists,’  attributed 
the  epidemics  to  local  conditions,  atmospheric  changes, 
uncleanliness,  and  so  forth ; while  the  other,  or  4 Conta- 
gionist,’  school  believed  that  the  successive  outbreaks 
were  due  to  the  spread  of  contagion  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  that  the  contagion  originated  in  the  old 
centres  of  plague  in  the  East,  i.e.  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 
The  general  trend  of  the  epidemic  wave  from  south  to 
north  and  from  east  to  west  gave  the  contagionist  views 
much  force ; and  modern  science,  enquiring  into  these 
matters  by  more  accurate  methods,  and  with  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  the  definite  cause  of  the  disease,  is  dis- 
tinctly on  the  same  side.  Nevertheless,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  so  many  foci  of  plague  still  remain- 
ing even  in  northern  Europe  as  to  make  it  hazardous  to 
assert  that  all  plague  came  from  the  East. 


* All  the  English  pestilences  are  minutely  recorded  in  Dr  Charles 
Creighton’s  ‘ History  of  Epidemics  in  Britain,’  a work  unique  in  its  kind, 
unrivalled  for  fulness  of  material,  and  for  the  minute  research  displayed 
in  its  investigation.  It  should  be  referred  to  by  all  who  wish  to  know  the 
history  of  these  diseases  in  our  country,  though  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing  that  Dr  Creighton’s  views  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  plague  differ 
from  those  of  most  modern  epidemiologists. 
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There  were  several  epidemics  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century — in  1603,  1625  and  1647 — besides  minor 
outbreaks ; but  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  1647  to  1664, 
London  seems  to  have  been  virtually  free  from  plague. 
In  1663-4  there  broke  out  a great  epidemic  of  plague  in 
Amsterdam.  It  is  now  known  that  a good  many  cases  of 
a mild  form  of  plague  occurred  in  London  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1664,  and  even  earlier  ; but,  as  there  were 
few  deaths,  they  made  no  mark  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  cold  of  winter,  as  usual  in  northern  climes,  stayed  or 
suppressed  the  disease  for  the  time ; but  in  the  spring  of 
1665  the  old  pestilence  lifted  up  its  head  again  and  gave 
rise  to  the  ever  memorable  ‘ Great  Plague  of  London.’ 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  Great  Plague  of 
1665  that  it  need  not  be  minutely  described.  The  mortality 
was  enormous.  More  than  68,000  deaths  were  recorded 
in  a population  estimated  at  460,000 ; but  this  number  is 
doubtless  much  too  low,  and  instead  of  one  seventh  it  is 
probable  that  a sixth,  or  even  possibly  a fifth,  of  the  popu- 
lation died.  It  spread  to  various  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  towards  the  north  arid  the  midlands,  the  west 
of  England  being  notably  free.  The  eastern  coast,  as  in 
previous  epidemics,  was  severely  visited,  but  did  not 
necessarily  receive  its  infection  from  London.  As  is  well 
known,  the  plague  passed  away  from  London  finally 
within  a few  years,  and  even  earlier  from  other  parts  of 
England.  The  causes  of  its  disappearance  cannot  here  be 
discussed. 

Plague  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Great  Plague  of  London  ; and 
it  disappeared  from  Holland,  Spain,  and  France  about 
1680,  recurring  in  France,  however,  at  one  special  focus  in 
1720.  In  Italy  it  was  virtually  extinct  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  in  eastern  Germany  and  along 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Austrian  dominions  the  plague 
was  still  not  infrequent  in  the  first  quarter  or  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  see  that  it  was  still 
receding  towards  the  east,  though  the  cause  of  this  east- 
ward recession  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Probably  the  con- 
ditions of  European  cities  were  becoming  unfavourable  to 
its  continued  existence. 

But  while  plague  died  out  generally  in  Europe,  it 
remained  for  some  time  longer  in  places  favourable  to  it 
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and  immediately  connected  with  the  East*  In  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  still  extremely 
prevalent  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  from  time  to  time 
invaded  the  Danubian  countries  and  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  At  this  time  the  disease  was 
so  manifestly  connected  with  importation  from  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  that  it  received  the  name,  long 
preserved,  of  the  ‘ Levantine  Plague.’  An  elaborate 
system  of  quarantine  was  kept  up  in  European  harbours 
on  the  Mediterranean,  which  has  only  quite  recently  been 
abolished.  It  finally  disappeared,  however,  from  Con- 
stantinople in  1841,  and  four  years  later  from  Egypt. 

Taking  a broad  view  of  the  rise,  decline  and  extinction 
of  the  plague,  we  see  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  account 
for  it  by  merely  local  causes.  From  the  time  of  the  first 
great  visitation  known  as  the  Black  Death,  the  plague 
had  colonised  Europe.  After  being  established  there  for 
three  hundred  years,  it  began  to  recede,  leaving  Western 
Europe  first.  Its  persistence  for  another  century  in 
Eastern  Europe  was  attributed,  with  great  probability, 
to  fresh  importations  from  the  East ; and  its  further 
history  in  the  eighteenth  century  lends  much  support  to 
this  view.  Its  whole  history  indicates  that  it  was  not  a 
European  disease. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  this  old  enemy  of  the  human  race  had 
ceased  to  be  a source  of  danger,  at  all  events  to  Europe. 
But  some  authorities  entertained  grave  doubts  on  the 
subject;  and  these  doubts  were  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
wide  extension  of  the  plague  occurred,  mostly  in  places 
where  its  existence  was  not  suspected,  at  least  by  Euro- 
pean authorities,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  its  old  haunts. 

In  the  year  1853  the  Sanitary  Board  in  Constantinople 
was  informed  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  among  the 
scattered  Arab  tribes  who  live  on  a high  plateau  in 
Western  Arabia,  the  Asir  country.  It  had  occurred  in 
the  same  district  before,  and  has  been  heard  of  occasion- 
ally since,  but  has  not  spread  widely.  A few  years  later 
came  news  of  the  plague  in  a distant  and  quite  separate 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  at  Benghazi  in  the  province  of  Tripoli,  where  it 
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had  probably  existed  before.  These  local  outbreaks  have 
had  apparently  no  connexion  with  the  further  extension 
of  the  disease,  and  are  only  important  as  showing  that 
the  plague-virus  still  existed  in  an  endemic  form  in  widely 
separated  localities. 

The  next  occurrences  of  plague  were  reported  in  Persia 
(which  had  formerly  boasted  of  its  exemption,  when  the 
disease  was  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant)  and 
in  Mesopotamia  or  Turkish  Arabia,  including  the  populous 
city  of  Baghdad.  There  were  many  epidemics  in  Persia, 
Kurdistan,  and  Mesopotamia  during  the  years  1850  to 
1880,  which  clearly  show  the  existence  of  an  important 
endemic  centre  of  plague  in  the  highlands  of  Persia  and 
Kurdistan,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  lie  further  east  than  its  old  Levantine 
home.  The  most  important  feature  of  these  epidemics 
was  the  extension  of  plague  to  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Caspian — especially  to  the  town  of  Resht,  where  it  was 
well  known  in  former  years — and  thus  to  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  In  some  way  the  plague  travelled  across 
the  Caspian  to  Astrakhan,  and,  though  of  the  mild  form, 
and  not  fatal  in  that  city  itself,  it  extended  up  the  river 
Volga  to  some  of  its  riparian  villages,  notably  to  the 
little  village  of  Vetlianka,  where  an  epidemic  broke  out 
in  the  autumn  of  1879,  wghich,  as  touching  European  soil, 
caused  a panic  through  Europe.* 

The  general  conclusion  derived  from  the  whole  history 
of  plague  is  that  there  are  certain  places  where  the 
disease  is  at  home  or  endemic , and  that  it  may  be  thence 
transmitted  to  other  parts  where  it  maintains  its  vitality 
for  a longer  or  shorter  period.  Further,  that  in  its 
endemic  centres  the  smouldering  foci  of  disease  may  from 
time  to  time  burst  forth  into  the  acute  outbreaks  called 
epidemics . 

* This  little  epidemic  was  extremely  fatal  in  the  villages  which  it 
affected,  and  led  to  commissions  being  sent  out  by  most  European  govern- 
ments to  study  the  plague  on  the  spot.  These  commissions  arrived  too  late 
to  see  the  actual  epidemic,  which  died  out  in  January  1880.  Its  extinction 
must  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the  measures  of  quarantine  and  exclusion, 
as  to  the  extremely  thorough  methods  of  disinfection  and  destruction  carried 
out  on  the  spot  under  the  vigorous  administration  of  General  Loris  Melikoff. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  the  plague  again  in  these  parts  till  1899  and  1900, 
when  outbreaks  were  reported  in  Vladimirovka  and  other  villages  on  the 
Volga  in  the  Government  of  Astrakhan.  The  subsequent  history  of  this 
epidemic  is  not  yet  written, 
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2.  Nature , Symptoms,  and  Dissemination. 

Before  further  pursuing  the  chronology  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  disease,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  account 
of  the  plague  itself,  its  cause,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
is  transmitted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  the  growth  and  multiplication  in  the  human 
body  of  the  ‘Bacillus  pestis,’  discovered  by  Kitasato  at 
Hong  Kong  in  1894,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  Yersin. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  it  accurately  without 
entering  into  technical  details.  Briefly  we  may  say  that 
it  is  a short  rod,  about  ^ to  ^ of  an  inch  long,  and 
two  or  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  It  is  easily  coloured 
with  certain  aniline  dyes,  and  its  reaction  to  these  colours, 
though  not  sufficient  absolutely  to  identify  the  species, 
will  sometimes  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other  species. 
Bacteriologists  do  not,  however,  rely  on  these  characters 
alone  to  identify  the  plague  bacillus.  It  has  further  to 
be  ‘cultivated,’  that  is  to  say,  artificially  grown  in  certain 
prepared  media,  such  as  broth,  gelatine,  etc.,  in  which 
it  produces  appearances  which  are,  speaking  broadly, 
characteristic,  so  that  any  bacillus  derived  from  a sick 
person  with  suspicious  symptoms,  which  should  present 
all  the  characters  described  by  Yersin,  Haffkine,  Hankin, 
Leumann,  and  others,  might  with  very  great  probability, 
or  even  certainty,  be  identified  as  the  plague  bacillus. 
Among  these  characters  are  not  only  the  forms  assumed 
by  the  growths  of  bacilli,  but  the  range  of  temperature 
through  which  growth  takes  place.  The  bacillus  is  not 
killed  even  by  the  severest  cold  of  a Russian  winter, 
several  degrees  below  zero,  Fahr.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
growth  is  checked  by  heat ; it  is  killed  in  ten  to  thirty 
minutes  by  exposure  to  a temperature  of  140°  Fahr.,  and 
in  one  to  four  hours  by  a temperature  of  122°  Fahr.  These 
results  are  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  produc- 
tion and  duration  of  plague  epidemics. 

Sometimes  cultivation  experiments  alone  do  not  give 
satisfactory  results ; and  in  such  cases,  or  indeed  in  all 
where  the  decision  is  of  fundamental  importance,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  inoculation  of  animals.  A very  small 
portion  of  any  secretion  or  animal  fluid  containing  the 
bacillus,  if  inoculated  beneath  the  skin  of  a small  rodent, 
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or,  in  the  case  of  rats,  merely  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  eye  or  the  nostril,  will  produce  a severe  illness  with 
all  the  characters  of  plague,  generally  causing  death  in 
from  one  to  four  days.  The  body  of  the  animal  thus 
affected  is  found  to  contain  an  enormous  number  of 
plague  bacilli.  Considering  the  enormous  human  interests 
which  may  be  at  stake  in  the  decision  whether  a par- 
ticular case  is  one  of  plague  or  not,  we  cannot  condemn, 
though  we  may  regret,  the  sacrifice  of  these  humble 
martyrs  of  science. 

That  this  minute  organism  is  -actually  the  cause  of 
plague  has  been  proved  with  the  utmost  certainty.  It 
has  been  found  in,  and  cultivated  from,  the  bodies  of 
plague  patients  in  every  part  of  the  world,  not  only  where 
the  disease  is  constantly  prevalent  or  endemic,  but  in 
distant  countries  to  which  it  has  been  accidentally  or 
purposely  carried.  It  has  never  been  found  in  the  human 
body,  or  in  the  lower  animals,  otherwise  than  in  cases  of 
plague.  If  any  doubt  should  still  remain,  final  proof  has 
been  afforded  by  lamentable  accidents  which  have  resulted 
from  infection  due  to  lack  of  caution.  In  1897  Dr  Muller, 
of  the  University  of  Vienna,  who  was  sent  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  study  plague  in  Bombay,  brought  home 
with  him  cultures  of  the  bacillus,  that  is,  small  quantities 
of  the  living  organism  in  glass  vessels.  Experiments 
were  made  with  these  in  the  laboratory  at  Vienna  to 
study  the  modes  by  which  infection  is  produced,  and  to 
discover  some  method  of  procuring  immunity.  A year 
later,  in  October  1898,  a servant  in  the  laboratory  was 
attacked  by  an  illness  which  was  at  first  taken  for 
pneumonia,  but  turned  out  to  be  the  most  virulent  form 
of  the  disease — pneumonic  plague.  He  was  isolated  in  a 
hospital,  but  a nurse  who  attended  him  caught  the 
disease ; and  finally,  Dr  Muller  himself,  who  had  medical 
charge  of  the  patient,  and  who,  at  first,  notwithstanding 
his  experience  in  Bombay,  did  not  recognise  the  disease, 
was  infected.  All  three  patients  died  ; and,  had  it  not 
been  for  rigorous  precautions  to  avert  the  spread  of 
contagion,  an  epidemic  might  have  resulted.  Again,  in 
January  1900,  an  assistant  in  the  bacteriological  institute 
at  Cracow  lost  his  life  in  the  same  way  through  in- 
fection acquired  in  studying  cultures  of  the  plague  bacillus. 
Whence  these  cultures  were  derived  is  not  stated. 
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The  changes  and  reactions  set  up  in  the  body  by  the 
entrance  of  the  bacillus  constitute  the  disease  called  plague. 
Of  these,  in  a non-medical  publication,  only  a short  ac- 
count can  be  given.  The  virus  enters  the  body,  generally 
speaking,  through  the  skin,  and  in  doing  so  may  produce 
only  a very  slight,  or  no  appreciable,  injury  at  the  point 
of  entrance.  This  fact  has  been  verified  experimentally 
in  transmitting  the  disease  to  monkeys,  in  whom  the 
symptoms  are  more  precisely  like  those  of  the  human 
subject  than  in  other  animals.  From  the  point  of 
entrance  the  microbes  make  their  way  to  the  nearest 
group  of  lymphatic  glands,  which  become  swollen,  pro- 
ducing the  lumps  or  buboes  which  are  the  most  character- 
istic feature  in  the  ordinary  form  of  plague.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  act  to  a certain  extent  as  filters,  and  delay 
the  penetration  of  the  bacilli  into  other  organs  and  into 
the  blood.  But  this  barrier  is  soon  overcome,  and  the 
disease  becomes  generalised,  the  bacilli  entering  the  blood 
and  becoming  thus  widely  disseminated  through  the  body. 
It  is  generally,  though  not  always,  possible  to  recognise 
the  bacillus  in  the  blood  at  some  period  of  the  disease, 
especially  towards  its  termination. 

Although  infection  through  the  external  surface  is  the 
most  usual  mode  of  entrance,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
infection  may  be  received  by  the  respiratory  channels, 
and  also,  according  to  some  observers,  by  the  organs  of 
digestion.  This  last  mode  of  entrance,  though  its  possi- 
bility has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  in  animals, 
is  not  generally  recognised  as  a means  by  which  human 
beings  acquire  plague.  It  is  also  possible  to  convey  the 
infection  to  animals  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils,  and  by  the  conjunctiva  or  external  surface  of  the 
eye.  These  modes  of  infection  are  very  rare  in  the  human 
disease  ; but  one  case  occurred  in  Bombay,  where  a nurse 
became  fatally  infected  by  receiving  in  her  eye  a particle 
of  expectoration  coughed  up  by  a patient  affected  with 
pneumonic  plague. 

In  whatever  way  received,  the  infection  is  soon  made 
manifest  by  the  production  of  the  symptoms  of  plague ; 
but,  as  in  other  similar  diseases,  there  is  a period  of 
latency  or  incubation  before  the  attack  supervenes.  This 
period  may  be  as  short  as  two  days,  or  even  thirty-six 
hours,  qf  qs  long  as  eight  or  possibly  ten  days ; but  is 
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generally  less  than  five  days.  The  actual  attack  begins 
like  an  acute  fever  with  shiverings  followed  by  heat, 
thirst,  severe  headache,  pains  in  internal  organs  and 
muscles,  sometimes  vomiting.  The  temperature  rises 
rapidly,  reaching  104°  or  more  the  first  day,  and  its 
maximum,  two  or  three  degrees  higher,  on  the  second 
day,  with  remission  in  the  mornings.  The  face  is  usually 
pale  and  void  of  expression,  or  with  a frightened  look, 
and  the  eyes  often  red  and  injected.  The  patient  may  be 
giddy  and  stagger  like  a drunken  man. 

Concurrently  with  these  symptoms,  or  immediately 
after,  occur  the  well-known  buboes.  These  swellings  are 
found  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  most  frequently 
in  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions,  next  in  the  armpits, 
more  rarely  in  the  neck  or  under  the  jaw.  The  swollen 
glands  are  not  usually  larger  than  an  almond  or  a walnut, 
but  may  equal  an  egg  or  small  orange  in  size.  Often  they 
are  the  seat  of  acute  and  sudden  pain,  so  that  sufferers  in 
the  great  plague  of  Constantinople  in  the  fifth  century 
imagined  they  were  smitten  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow 
of  an  invisible  demon  ; but  they  are  sometimes  painless. 
If  a small  quantity  of  serum  be  extracted  from  the 
swelling  by  a hypodermic  syringe,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  plague  bacillus,  at  least  in  the  early  stages. 

Another  classical  sign  of  plague,  much  spoken  of  in 
old  times,  though  apparently  rarer  in  recent  epidemics, 
may  be  mentioned  here — the  so-called  ‘ carbuncles.’  This 
word  was  not  used  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
employed,  but  meant  a boil  or  patch  of  gangrene  on  the 
skin.  Such  patches  are  observed,  but  not  very  commonly, 
and  have  no  special  importance  unless  they  indicate,  as 
some  observers  think,  points  where  the  plague  virus  has 
penetrated  the  skin. 

Lastly,  an  ominous  appearance,  much  dwelt  upon  in 
old  books,  is  that  of  ‘ tokens,’  i.e.  tokens  of  death  ; purple 
or  livid  patches  on  the  skin,  due,  as  we  should  now  say, 
to  ecchymoses  or  petechise.  Since  Mr  Colvill,  from  his 
experience  in  Baghdad,  says  they  appear  generally  only  a 
few  hours  before  death,  the  old  name  is  appropriate 
enough.  Dr  Cabiadis  states  that  the  skin  is  sometimes 
so  much  covered  with  these  spots  as  to  become  of  a dark 
livid  hue  after  death,  recalling  the  name  ‘ Black  Death.’ 
Indeed  the  older  and  more  recent  accounts  of  the  malady 
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show  a remarkable  agreement.  Hardly  anything  has 
been  added,  though  some  symptoms  are  now  more  clearly 
explained.* 

It  should  be  said  that,  while  the  above  account  refers 
to  the  ordinary  or  classical  type  of  plague,  there  are 
varieties  of  the  disease  which  depart  considerably  from 
this  type.  First  there  is  the  so-called  * pneumonic  plague,’ 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  those  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  with  high  fever  and  great  weakness,  buboes 
being  mostly  inconspicuous.  This  is  a particularly  deadly 
form  and  highly  contagious.  Not  having  the  obvious 
characters  of  ordinary  plague,  it  has  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  ordinary  pneumonia,  even  by  those  who 
had  seen  true  plague,  and  sometimes  with  disastrous 
consequences,  as  was  the  case  at  Vetlianka  in  1879.  This 
form  was  not  seen  in  the  first  epidemic  at  Hong  Kong, 
but  was  recognised  in  Bombay  by  Dr  Childe,  who  found 
that  many  deaths  thus  occasioned  were  registered  as 
pneumonia,  not  as  plague. 

Another  form  of  plague  called  4 Pestis  minor,’  as  being 
less  fatal  than  the  ordinary  form,  is  characterised  by  the 
occurrence  of  buboes  containing  bacilli,  with  slight  fever 
but  no  severe  symptoms,  and  is  rarely  fatal.  A disease 
of  this  kind  has  often  been  found  to  prevail  in  countries 
where  severe  plague  also  prevails,  usually  preceding  an 
epidemic  of  the  latter,  for  instance  in  Baghdad  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  in  Persia ; and  it  was  observed  in  the 
city  of  Astrakhan  the  year  before  the  epidemic  which  in 
1879  attacked  the  villages  on  the  Volga.  Cases  recognised 
as  such  were  observed  by  Dr  Simpson  and  Dr  Cobb  in 
Calcutta  in  1896,  though  the  diagnosis  was  not  accepted 
officially.  Considering  the  subsequent  occurrence  of 
severe  plague  in  Calcutta,  and  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  a similar  sequence  of  diseases  has  been  observed, 
one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  original  diagnosis 
was  right.  The  importance  of  this  form  of  disease  is  that 


* A convenient  popular  summary  of  the  characters  of  plague  is  given  in 
a paper  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  use  of  ship-captains 
and  others,  entitled  ‘ How  to  Know  Plague.’  See  Report  of  Medical  Officer 
of  Local  Government  Board ; Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report,  1899-1900, 
p.  354.  A good  general  account  of  the  signs  of  plague,  written  by  Dr 
Cantlie,  has  also  been  issued  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  King  and  Son,  Great  Smith  Street,  price  3 d. 
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it  forms  a link  between  successive  epidemics  of  severe 
plague,  and  explains,  perhaps,  the  continued  vitality  of 
the  virus  in  the  interval. 

Plague  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  which  attack 
large  numbers  of  people.  The  mortality  among  those 
attacked  has  varied  from  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  to 
ninety-five,  or  nearly  a hundred.  The  lowest  figures 
(taking  trustworthy  records  only)  were  noted  in  Egypt, 
in  the  years  1830-40,  just  before  the  final  extinction  of 
plague  in  that  country ; the  highest  have  been  recorded 
in  the  recent  epidemics.  It  is  a lamentable  fact  that  the 
case-mortality  in  Hong  Kong  has  been  higher  than  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  large  epidemics,  viz.  over  ninety- 
five  per  cent.*  In  Bombay  the  case-mortality  was  over 
eighty  per  cent.,  while  in  former  epidemics  in  Baghdad, 
according  to  Colvill  and  Cabiadis,  it  was  only  fifty-five 
per  cent.  The  difference  is  partly  a matter  of  race,  for 
the  Chinese  have  been  shown  to  be  more  susceptible  to 
plague  and  to  have  less  power  of  resistance  than  other 
Asiatics,  and  far  less  than  Europeans.  The  latter  are  not 
only  less  liable  to  take  plague  but  have  a much  better 
chance  of  recovery;  the  rate  of  mortality  among  them 
being  apparently  thirty  per  cent,  or  less.  Plague  is  also 
very  rapidly  fatal,  more  so  than  almost  any  disease 
except  cholera.  Some  cases  are  fatal  within  twenty-four 
hours  ; more  than  half  the  fatal  cases  die  on  the  third 
day ; five-sixths  on  the  fifth  day ; while  those  who  live 
longer  usually  recover.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to 
explain  the  terror  which  this  fearful  malady  inspires  in 
those  who  have  watched  its  effects. 

No  question  is  more  certain  to  be  asked  than  this — 
whether  plague  is  contagious ; and  none  has  been  more 
keenly  debated.  In  old  times  contagion  was  greatly 
dreaded,  and  the  whole  system  of  quarantine  was  founded 
on  this  belief.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  French  physicians  who  studied  the  plague  in 
Egypt  boldly  denied  the  reality  of  contagion  and  exposed 
themselves  freely  to  its  risks.  Bulard  wore  clothes  fresh 
from  the  body  of  one  who  had  died  of  plague,  and  Clot 

* When  cases  of  plague  are  concealed,  the  number  of  deaths  in  pro- 
portion to  cases  may  convey  an  exaggerated  impression,  since  those  cases 
in  which  recovery  takes  place  are  likely  never  to  be  recorded  at  all.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  recorded  case-mortality  is  too  high. 
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Bey  inoculated  himself  with  matter  from  a bubo.  Both 
escaped  ; but  on  the  other  hand  an  English  physician, 
Dr  Whyte,  died  in  1802  from  an  inoculation  performed 
by  himself. 

As  regards  contagion  in  the  ordinary  sense,  apart  from 
inoculation,  recent  experience  shows  that  in  hospitals  or 
healthy  houses  the  disease  seldom  passes  from  the  sick 
person  to  those  around  him.  On  the  other  hand  in  dirty 
and  ill-ventilated  houses,  the  disease  generally  passes 
through  most  part  of  the  household,  if  not  interfered 
with ; and  in  such  places  doctors  and  attendants  have 
sometimes  caught  the  disease.  The  house  itself,  without 
its  inhabitants,  may  convey  the  infection,  as  was  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  British  soldiers  in  Hong  Kong  who 
caught  plague  while  cleaning  out  the  filthy  houses  re- 
cently occupied  by  plague  patients.  But  the  contagiosity 
of  the  disease  varies  much  in  different  epidemics. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  infection  maybe  conveyed  by 
the  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  of  affected  persons.  However, 
generally  speaking,  the  infectivity  of  such  objects  is  soon 
lost,  as  the  bacillus  is  killed  by  rapid  drying,  especially  at 
a high  temperature  such  as  80°-90°,  when  it  does  not 
survive  more  than  four  to  six  days.  At  a lower  tempera- 
ture, e.g.  60°,  it  may  survive  longer.  Direct  sunlight  kills 
the  bacillus  in  an  hour  or  less.  On  the  other  hand, 
infected  clothing,  packed  up  while  damp  and  secluded 
from  light  and  air,  may  retain  the  infection  for  a much 
longer  time,  as  has  been  more  than  once  noted  in  the 
history  of  the  plague.  There  is,  moreover,  great  reason  to 
believe  that  vermin  from  the  body  or  clothes  may  convey 
infection. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  infection  of  plague  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  dead  body ; and  there  are  well-attested 
instances  of  those  concerned  in  burial  or  in  post-mortem 
examinations  having  contracted  the  disease.  But  this 
very  rarely  occurs,  and  there  is  nothing  to  support  the 
theory  that  cadaveric  infection  is  an  important  means  of 
transmitting  or  keeping  alive  the  disease.  The  bacilli 
in  dead  bodies  lose  their  vitality  after  fourteen  days 
or  less. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  while  plague  is  not  a 
highly  contagious  disease  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  is  some- 
times capable  of  passing  directly  from  person  to  person  ; 
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hence  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
non-contagious. 

The  ways  and  means  already  mentioned  by  which 
plague  is  spread  must  be  regarded  as  personal  contagion, 
direct  or  indirect.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disease  may  be  spread,  and  possibly  kept  alive  in  an 
endemic  form,  without  affecting  human  beings  at  all.  It 
has  long  been  felt  by  some  pathologists  that  personal 
contagion  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  transmission  of 
plague  in  certain  circumstances,  or  its  continued  existence 
in  certain  places,  between  the  epidemics  of  human  disease. 
Hence  several  writers  (e.g.  Liebermeister  in  4 Ziemssen’s 
Cyclopaedia,’  Payne  in  the  4 Encyclopaedia  Britannica,’ 
Creighton  in  his  4 History  of  Epidemics  in  Britain  ’)  sug- 
gested that  the  infection  or  miasma  of  plague  must  reside 
in  the  soil,  like  that  of  malaria,  as  well  as  in  the  bodies  of 
infected  persons.  If  we  take  the  expression  ‘soil’  in  a 
wide  sense,  meaning  external  nature,  outside  the  human 
body,  this  belief  has  been  confirmed  since  the  discovery  of 
the  bacillus,  for  it  is  certain  that  it  has  a mode  of  existence 
quite  independent  of  man,  in  animals  living  underground, 
especially  in  rats.  Just  as  ague,  which  used  to  be  re- 
garded as  a soil-disease,  has  turned  out  to  be  conveyed  by 
insects  which  have  their  habitat  in  water,  so  it  may  turn 
out  that  plague  is  a soil-disease  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
certain  animals  living  in  the  soil.  There  is  no  positive 
proof  that  the  bacillus  actually  lives  in  the  earth  like  that 
of  tetanus ; but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  proof  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  make  it  probable. 

That  rats  and  some  other  animals  of  similar  habits  die 
in  considerable  numbers  during  an  epidemic  of  plague, 
was  observed  long  ago  and  distinctly  stated  by  Arabian 
writers.  In  the  later  European  and  Egyptian  epidemics, 
as  also  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  where  the  plague  has 
been  carefully  studied,  these  things  do  not  seem  to  be 
mentioned.  But  it  has  been  known  for  nearly  half  a 
century  that  in  the  endemic  centres  of  plague  in  northern 
India  and — as  more  lately  observed — in  Yunnan,  the  death 
of  rats  is  a constant  phenomenon  in  plague  epidemics, 
usually,  if  not  always,  preceding  the  outbreak  among 
human  beings.  The  late  Dr  C.  R.  Francis,  who,  with 
Dr  Pearson  examined  an  epidemic  in  Kumaun  in  1853, 
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clearly  recognised  the  mortality  among  rats,  and  inferred 
that  the  poison  of  plague  resided  in  the  soil.*  Rats  would 
come  out  of  their  holes,  looking  dazed  and  ill,  and  die 
above  ground.  Dr  Francis  examined  a dead  rat  and  found 
it  had  suffered  from  a sort  of  pneumonia.  Snakes  also 
died,  probably  from  eating  the  rats.  The  villagers  re- 
garded  these  occurrences  as  signs  of  an  impending  plague. 
In  Yunnan  similar  observations  regarding  rats  have  been 
made.  A similar  striking  mortality  among  rats,  and  also 
among  mice,  has  been  observed  in  every  plague  epidemic 
in  China  and  India,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  the  recent 
epidemics  in  other  countries  presumably  derived  thence, 
even  so  far  off  as  Australia  and  South  Africa.  Koch  made 
similar  observations  in  Central  Africa. 

The  connection  of  rats  with  plague  is  so  general  as  to 
be  evidently  not  accidental.  It  is  found  on  examination 
that  the  disease  they  die  of  is  actually  plague,  and  that 
their  bodies  are  swarming  with  plague  bacilli.  They 
have  been  found  dead  in  warehouses,  especially  granaries; 
in  the  rooms  of  houses  where  people  have  died  of  plague ; 
and,  what  is  very  important,  in  the  holds  of  ships  among 
cargo  of  various  kinds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  human 
beings  may  acquire  plague  from  rats.  Men  have  caught 
it  from  handling  dead  rats,  or  from  going  to  live  in 
houses  where  rats  had  died,  as  in  certain  Indian  villages  ; 
and  occasionally,  it  is  thought,  through  the  intermediate 
link  of  cats.  But  there  is  still  another  way,  which  some 
think  the  commonest,  by  which  the  rat  plague  may  pass 
to  men,  namely,  by  fleas.  These  pests  abound  on  the 
bodies  of  rats,  which,  as  is  the  custom  of  parasites,  they 
desert  after  the  death  of  their  hosts.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Dr  Simond  that  fleas  can  carry  the  infection  from  rat 
to  rat.  The  infection  of  man  by  this  means  is  therefore 
clearly  possible,  and  has,  in  some  instances,  been  distinctly 
traced.  At  all  events,  though  the  method  of  transmission 
may  be  uncertain,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  rat 
disease  does  somehow  spread  to  man.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  rats  carry  the  infection  from  one  part  to 
another  of  the  same  town.  When  there  has  been  a great 
mortality  of  rats  in  one  district,  the  survivors  desert  that 

* Francis  and  Pearson,  ‘Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,’  vol.  i (1854). 
The  statements  were  repeated  by  Dr  Francis  in  the  ‘Transactions  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society,’  London,  vol.  iv,  p.  401.  See  also  evidence  given 
before  the  Indian  Plague  Commission. 
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part  entirely  and  appear  in  another  part,  where  a similar 
mortality  among  them  occurs,  as  was  clearly  proved  in 
Bombay.  This  explains  the  seemingly  capricious  manner 
in  which  the  infection  of  plague  spreads  through  a city, 
not  following  the  lines  of  human  intercourse,  or  being 
determined  by  purely  physical  conditions.  The  rate  of 
diffusion  of  plague  has  always  been  noticed  to  be  very 
slow,  unlike  that  of  a disease  conveyed  by  direct  conta- 
gion among  men. 

Outside  cities,  on  land,  diffusion  by  means  of  rats  is 
evidently  only  possible  within  narrow  limits ; but  the 
question  has  naturally  been  raised  whether  infected  rats 
may  not,  as  well  as  infected  persons,  carry  the  infection 
from  one  country  to  another  by  means  of  ships.  All 
ships  contain  rats,  which  have  many  opportunities  of 
passing  from  the  ship  to  land,  in  harbours  and  docks,  just 
as  they  pass  from  land  to  the  ship.  The  Indian  Plague 
Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that  4 although, 
theoretically,  it  is  possible  that  plague-infected  rats  might 
carry  the  disease  from  one  country  to  another,  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  infection  has  ever  been 
carried  in  this  manner.’  But,  since  the  Commission  left 
India  in  1899,  much  fresh  evidence  on  this  point  has  come 
to  light.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  that  of  the  out- 
break of  plague  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  1900,  on 
which  an  admirable  report  has  been  published  by  Dr 
Ashburton  Thompson.  This  epidemic  began  in  certain 
wharves  on  Darley  Harbour,  where  the  death  of  rats  was 
observed  a week  or  two  before  the  first  case  of  plague — 
that  of  a wharf  carman,  taken  ill  on  January  19th,  1900 — 
occurred.  Ships  from  Hong  Kong  and  from  Numea,  New 
Caledonia  (where  plague  was  then  epidemic),  had  been 
lying  at  the  wharves  for  some  weeks ; but  the  precise 
source  whence  infected  rats  might  have  come  was  not 
discovered.  Dr  Thompson  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disease  was  not  directly  communicated  from  the  sick 
to  the  healthy,  but  was  spread  about  the  city  by  the  epi- 
zootic plague  affecting  rats,  which  came  to  an  end  about 
the  same  time  as  the  human  epidemic  ceased.* 

* In  the  present  year  a ship  came  to  the  port  of  Bristol  with  plague- 
infected  rats ; the  event  is  thus  reported  by  Dr  D.  S.  Davies,  the  energetic 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Bristol 

‘In  January  1901  a grain-boat,  fifteen  days  out  from  Smyrna,  arrived  in 
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There  is  therefore  abundant  evidence  that  rats  suffer 
from  a disease  identical  with  human  plague ; that  their 
epidemics  for  the  most  part  immediately  precede  human 
epidemics  ; that  they  can  transmit  the  disease  to  man- 
kind ; and  that  they  can  carry  the  infection  about,  within 
certain  limits,  on  land,  and  also  by  ships  from  one  country 
to  another.  There  is  no  proof  that  rats  do  actually  receive 
the  disease  from  men,  though  this  is  shown  by  experiment 
to  be  perfectly  possible.  In  China  rats  as  well  as  pigs 
have  been  found  devouring  the  corpses  of  men  dead  of 
plague ; and  the  infection  of  the  soil  by  human  beings  is 
an  obvious  means  of  transmission.  All  these  facts  lead  to 
a hypothesis  which  must  have  been  crystallising  in  many 
minds  during  the  last  few  years,  namely,  that  the  plague 
is  primarily  a disease  of  rats,  and  only  secondarily  a human 
disease. 

This  striking  hypothesis  was  publicly  stated  by  Dr 
Koch  at  the  recent  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  but  had 
been  previously  enunciated  by  Dr  Manson,  and  probably 
by  others.  We  have  similar  instances  in  the  diseases 
anthrax,  glanders,  and  rabies,  belonging  to  cattle,  horses, 
and  dogs  respectively,  which  affect  man  only  as  derived 
by  infection  from  those  animals  ; and  in  some  other  so- 
called  ‘ epizootics,’  which,  though  occasionally  infecting 
man,  are  not  primarily  human  diseases.  It  seems  clear 
that  an  epidemic  of  plague  in  one  of  its  endemic  centres, 

the  central  harbour  of  the  city,  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  Public  Health 
Offices,  with  a history  of  no  illness  on  the  voyage,  and  therefore  not  “in- 
fected” under  the  regulations,  and  not  legally  liable  to  any  detention  or 
supervision.  For  some  months  however  special  precautions  as  to  off- 
mooring  of  vessels  from  the  quay-side,  disc-guarding  of  ropes,  uplifting  of 
gangways,  and  day-and-night  watchmen,  had  been  enforced  as  stringently  as 
the  absence  of  special  powers  would  permit ; and  as  infected  rats  had  been 
carried  to  the  port  of  Hamburg  in  the  previous  week,  a careful  watch 
was  kept. 

‘ Thirteen  rats  were  found  dead  in  the  forehold,  and  Professor  Klein 
confirmed  the  death  of  certain  of  these  from  plague,  but  not  until  the  cargo 
of  grain  had  been  partly  discharged  and  distributed.  Thereupon  the  ship 
was  dealt  with  as  an  “infected”  ship,  and  as  no  plague  resulted,  the 
measures  of  precaution  and  disinfection  may  be  taken  to  have  been  in  this 
instance  successful.’  ( British  Medical  Journal , August  10th,  1901.) 

Owing  to  the  precautions  (far  in  advance  of  official  regulations,  but  after- 
wards approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board)  and  energetic  measures 
taken  by  the  Bristol  health  authorities,  no  infection  of  the  port  followed  ; 
but  the  danger  was  evidently  very  great.  As  Dr  Davies  remarks,  the  risk 
is  for  the  quay-labourers  who  unload  the  cargo,  not  for  the  ship’s  crew  ; and 
it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had  some  of  the  former  become  infected. 
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and  often  in  its  secondary  foci , is  at  first  as  much  an 
epizootic  as  the  cattle-plague ; but  when  once  trans- 
mitted to  man,  the  disease  may  be  kept  up,  at  least  for 
a time,  by  human  intercourse  alone,  and  may  be  carried 
from  one  country  to  another  without  the  intermediation 
of  rats. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  infection  carried  by  ships 
was  connected  with  the  cargo  and  not  with  rats  ; but 
this  is  clearly  not  the  case.  It  has  been  shown  that 
merchandise  in  the  ordinary  sense,  such  as  corn,  cot- 
ton, wool,  etc.,  does  not  carry  infection;  but  rags,  that 
is,  portions  of  cast-off  clothing,  come  under  another  cate- 
gory, and  are  a very  dangerous  article  of  merchandise 
when  coming  from  an  infected  country. 

Much  has  still  to  be  discovered  about  the  plague  in  rats. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  derive  the  bacillus  from 
the  soil  or  only  from  each  other.  The  causes  of  the  viru- 
lent outbreaks  or  epidemics  among  them  are  unknown ; 
and  it  has  yet  to  be  made  out  whether  any  particular 
species  of  rats  are,  especially  or  exclusively,  liable  to  the 
disease. 

3.  Recent  Outbreaks  in  the  East . 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  more  recent  history  of 
plague,  and  more  especially  of  its  occurrence  in  British 
possessions.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
occupation  of  India,  plague  had  a very  partial  and  limited 
distribution,  so  that  it  had  become  a saying  that  there 
was  no  plague  east  of  the  Indus.  But  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  from  1815  to  1821,  severe  epidemics 
occurred  in  the  western  provinces  north  of  Bombay, 
Gujarat,  Kattywar,  and  Cutch,  and  in  1836  at  Pali  in 
Rajputana.  The  origin  of  these  outbreaks  was  not  clearly 
traced,  but  it  was  suspected  that  the  disease  had  been 
introduced  from  Persia  or  Mesopotamia.  It  was  thought 
till  lately  that  these  were  the  earliest  records  of  plague 
in  India,  but  recent  researches  have  brought  to  light 
accounts  of  epidemics  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
instance,  at  Agra,  Lahore,  and  Delhi  in  1616-17,  and  at 
other  places,  including  Bombay,  from  1689  to  1702.  The 
malady  seems,  however,  to  have  died  out  in  India  gener- 
Vol.  191. — No.  388.  2 Q 
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ally  about  the  same  time  as  it  became  extinct  in  England 
and  Western  Europe,  since  there  are  no  distinct  records 
of  its  existence  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  there  has  been  known 
for  something  like  a century,  and  has  existed  probably  for 
several  centuries,  a disease  called  mahamari.  This  has 
now  been  clearly  shown  to  be  nothing  else  than  plague 
in  a very  virulent  form.  The  districts  of  Kumaun  and 
Gurhwal  are  the  special  seat  of  this  disease,  which  has 
recurred  frequently  in  groups  of  mountain  villages  at  an 
altitude  of  7000  feet  or  more,  the  same  places  and  even 
the  same  houses  being  affected  year  after  year.  Here  it 
was  first  clearly  established  in  modern  times  that  animals 
living  underground,  especially  rats,  are  subject  to  the 
disease,  and  usually  take  it  before  the  human  inhabitants — 
a fact  of  vast  importance  in  relation  to  the  causation  and 
continuance  of  plague.  This  region  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  original  homes  of  plague,  and  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  now  known.  There  is  much  plausibility  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  starting-point  of  the  ‘ Black  Death  ’ 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Following  the  Himalayan  range  eastward,  we  find 
no  known  seats  of  plague,  putting  aside  some  vague  and 
unconfirmed  reports  of  its  occurrence  in  Kashmir  and 
Nepaul.  But  an  elevated  region  in  Southern  China,  in 
the  province  of  Yunnan,  south-east  from  the  Himalayas, 
is  also  an  original  seat  of  plague,  not  at  present  connected 
with  any  other  endemic  centre.  The  Yunnan  country  is 
mountainous,  and  plague  is  said  to  occur  only  at  elevated 
situations  from  1200  to  7200  feet  above  the  sea.  Under- 
ground animals  are  affected,  especially  rats,  which  leave 
their  holes  and  are  found  dead  above  ground.  Though 
the  records  of  epidemics  in  this  part  of  the  world  do  not 
go  farther  back  than  1850,  it  is  probable  that  Yunnan  is 
an  original  and  an  ancient  seat  of  plague.  The  disease  is 
said  to  spread  from  this  district  to  the  neighbouring  parts ; 
but  till  lately  the  only  other  place  in  southern  China 
definitely  known  to  be  subject  to  epidemics  of  plague  was 
the  seaport  of  Pakhoi  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Here  the 
epidemics  have  recurred  apparently  with  less  frequency 
than  in  Yunnan ; but  there  is  known  to  have  been  one  in 
1893,  and  a neighbouring  district  was  affected  in  1891. 
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This  Chinese  centre  of  plague  has  become  of  the  gravest 
importance,  since  in  1894  it  became  the  starting-point  of 
the  enormous  extension  of  plague  in  the  last  seven  years, 
during  which  time  the  pestilence  has  visited  many  parts 
of  the  world  which  never  knew  it  before,  and  has  re- 
visited some  of  its  ancient  haunts  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe. 

The  seats  of  plague  existing  before  the  year  1894  were 
(a)  Benghazi  in  the  province  of  Tripoli,  and  the  Asir 
country  in  Arabia,  both  of  only  local  importance  ; ( b ) an 
important  endemic  seat  in  eastern  Asia,  having  its  centre 
in  the  mountains  of  Turkish  and  Persian  Kurdistan,  with 
extension  southward  to  Baghdad  and  the  plains  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  eastward  to  Persia  and  northward 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Astrakhan  and  the  lower  Volga ; 
(c)  the  mountain  districts  Gurhwal  and  Kumaun  in  the 
Himalayas,  from  which  no  extension  has  been  traced ; (< d ) 
the  districts  in  southern  China  mentioned  above.  These 
localities  are  shown  in  the  first  map. 

These  centres  were  apparently  independent,  no  con- 
nexion being  traceable  between  them ; and,  before  1894, 
plague  was  not  known  to  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  though  recent  investigations  make  it  probable  that 
some  other  parts  of  northern  Africa,  and  also  some  parts 
of  Central  Asia,  harboured  the  pestilence. 

It  was  the  focus  in  southern  China  which  communicated 
the  disease  to  what  has  turned  out  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant centre  for  its  distribution  in  modern  times,  namely, 
that  of  Hong  Kong.  It  seems  clear  that  the  outbreak  in 
Canton  preceded  that  of  Hong  Kong;  and  the  constant 
communication  between  the  two  places  easily  explains 
how  the  island  became  infected.  It  is  not  so  clear  how 
the  plague  got  to  Canton  ; but  communication  by  land  in 
1893  from  Yunnan  to  the  town  of  Liao  Tchou  and  other 
places  in  the  province  of  Kwang  Si  appears  to  have  been 
clearly  established.  Thence  it  seems  to  have  gone  down 
the  Canton  river  to  Canton,  where  the  disease  was  recog- 
nised in  an  epidemic  form  in  February  1894.  Probably 
there  was  a much  wider  diffusion  of  plague  in  southern 
China  than  has  ever  been  officially  admitted.  In  the 
populous  and  insanitary  city  of  Canton  an  enormous 
mortality  resulted,  but  the  actual  numbers  cannot  be 
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accurately  known.*  The  epidemic  in  Hong  Kong,  offi- 
cially recognised  in  May  1894,  was  also  exceedingly 
destructive.  Full  accounts  appeared  in  the  papers  at  the 
time,  but  it  is  now  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  call 
attention  to  certain  aspects  of  the  visitation. 

In  the  first  place  the  disease  raged  especially  among 
the  Chinese — who  form  of  course  the  great  majority  of  the 
population — and  in  a degree  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numerical  preponderance.  Foreigners  other  than  Chinese 
were  less  frequently  attacked,  and  Europeans  (English) 
hardly  at  all,  except  that  some  deaths  occurred  among 
English  soldiers  engaged  in  works  of  disinfection.  More- 
over, among  Chinese  attacked,  the  case-mortality  (i.e.  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  cases)  was  higher  than  among 
other  races,  being  over  90  per  cent.,  a rate  of  mortality 
very  rarely  known,  even  in  plague.f 

The  insanitary  habits  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese 
population  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  In 
the  Chinese  quarter  (a  part  having  constant  relations  with 
Canton),  where  the  greatest  mortality  occurred,  the  houses 
are  mostly  small  and  ill-built ; and,  even  when  they  are 
sufficiently  roomy,  the  advantage  is  destroyed  by  enor- 


* One  remarkable  feature  may  here  be  mentioned.  There  is  in  Canton  a 
large  population,  estimated  at  250,000,  who  live  habitually  on  the  water,  in 
boats  and  barges.  This  aquatic  population  is  said  to  have  been  entirely 
exempt  from  plague.  A tradition  that  a similar  immunity  from  plague  was 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  barges  and  vessels  on  the  Thames  in  the  Great 
Plague  of  London  in  1665  has  been  preserved  by  Defoe  ; and  the  same  limi- 
tation was  afterwards  observed  in  Bombay. 

t In  the  latest  epidemics  at  Hong  Kong  the  same  proportions  are  main- 
tained. The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  of  different  years  : — 


Years  . . 

1894 

1896 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

(incomplete) 

Cases 

2,679 

1,204 

1,320 

1,486 

1,082 

1,606 

Deaths 

2,552 

1,078 

1,175 

1,428 

1,034 

1,533 

Percentage  of  deaths 

92*7 

89*5 

89*0 

96*1 

95*5 

95-5 

In  the  year  1900  the  case-mortality  among  the  Chinese  was  96  • 6 per  cent. , 
but  among  the  non-Chinese  population  only  53*6  per  cent.,  of  those  attacked. 
The  population  of  Hong  Kong  in  1898  was  254,500,  of  whom  240,000  were 
Chinese,  the  white  residents,  including  the  garrison,  numbering  about 
14,000. 
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mous  over-crowding.  It  is  the  practice  to  convert  one 
storey  into  two  by  horizontal  partitions  or  false  floors, 
the  low  dwellings  thus  formed  being  sometimes  without 
windows.  Into  these  narrow  spaces  are  crowded  whole 
families,  with  their  appurtenances,  clean  or  unclean, 
sanitary  or  insanitary.  Again,  the  customs  of  the  Chinese 
lead  them  to  deny  the  fact  of  * illness,  and  to  conceal 
their  sick;  while  dead  bodies  are  often  exposed  in  the 
streets.*  Against  these  hostile  influences  it  is  no  wonder 
that  sanitary  measures,  in  the  European  sense,  were  not 
very  successful.  The  plague  was  almost  absent  in  1895, 
but  recurred  in  1896  and  subsequent  years,  in  spite  of  the 
most  energetic  measures  of  disinfection  and  attempts  at 
isolation.  It  should  be  stated  that  a great  mortality 
among  rats  was  observed  in  Hong  Kong,  as  elsewhere ; 
and- those  animals  were  found  to  be  dying  of  the  plague. 
They  have  been  vigorously  destroyed.  In  1900  no  less 
than  43,000  dead  rats  were  burnt  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  most  important  result,  in  a scientific  sense,  of  the 
Hong  Kong  epidemic  was  the  discovery  of  the  plague 
bacillus.  This  important  discovery  was  made  on  June 
14th,  1894,  by  Dr  Kitasato,  a Japanese  savant , one  of  a 
Commission  sent  over  by  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  Shortly  afterwards  the  result 
was  confirmed  by  the  independent  investigations  of 
M.  Yersin,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Saigon.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a bacillus  was  indeed  foreseen,  and,  in  a 
sense,  inferred;  but  the  credit  of  this  momentous  dis- 
covery belongs  to  Dr  Kitasato  and  almost  equally  to 
M.  Yersin,  who  was  a close  second  in  the  race.  We  may 
regret  that,  in  a British  possession,  the  laurel  was  not 
won  by  a British  investigator ; but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  time  of  the  local  medical  staff  is  in 
such  epidemics  necessarily  occupied  with  official  duties, 
while  foreign  investigators  can  give  their  whole  time 
to  research. 

The  further  consequences  of  the  firm  footing  obtained 
by  plague  in  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  have  been  very 
disastrous.  The  infection,  which  before  had  lurked  in 
mountain  villages,  inland  towns,  or  minor  seaports,  with 


* No  less  than  412  out  of  the  1082  dead  in  1900  were  cases  of  persons 
found  dead  in  the  streets.  (Hong  Kong  Official  Report  for  1900.) 
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a limited  means  of  dissemination,  was  now  raging  in 
great  centres  of  trade,  having  communication  by  sea  with 
many  parts  of  the  world.  That  plague  can  be  carried 
about  by  ships  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a well  ascertained  fact, 
though  the  precise  mode  of  transmission  may  not  be  in 
every  case  clear.  From  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  it  was 
natural  that  the  nearest  Chinese  ports  should  be  first 
infected.  Accordingly  the  plague  passed  to  Amoy,  later 
to  Macao,  and  probably  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
China.*  It  spread  also  to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Formosa,  where  it  produced  a considerable  epidemic ; it 
even  reached  the  shores  of  Japan,  but  there  it  was  rapidly 
stamped  out  by  the  energetic  action  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  In  later  epidemics,  however,  the  disease 
obtained  a footing  in  that  country. 

The  most  important  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  which  is 
probably — though  not  certainly — traceable  to  communica- 
tion with  Hong  Kong,  is  that  of  Bombay.  Ancient  records 
show  that  the  plague  had  prevailed  in  Bombay  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century ; but  down  to  the  present  time 
the  disease  was  not  known  to  exist  in  India,  except  in  the 
few  localities  already  referred  to ; and  five  years  ago  it 
was  not  epidemic  even  in  the  mountain  districts  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  still  lingered.  There- 
fore when,  in  the  summer  of  1896,  the  plague  appeared  in 
Bombay,  it  was  virtually  a new  disease. 

On  the  23rd  of  September  the  first  case  was  officially 
reported.  But,  as  generally  happens,  it  was  soon  found 
that  previous  cases  had  occurred  which  had  not  been 
recognised  or  not  reported,  and  that  one  death  had 
actually  been  registered  as  from  plague  on  August  31st. 
It  appeared  on  enquiry  that  in  July  and  August  several 
cases  of  fever  with  glandular  swellings,  and  also  cases  of 
fever  with  pneumonia  had  occurred,  which  must,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  be  regarded  as  cases  of  plague. 

* The  plague  did  not  pass  to  Macao  immediately.  Not  a single  case  of 
plague  occurred  in  Macao  in  May  1894,  when  it  was  raging  in  Hong  Kong, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  communication  between  the  ports,  and  the 
immigration  into  Macao  of  thousands  from  Hong  Kong.  This  singular 
exemption  of  a place  in  communication  with  a plague  centre  has  often  been 
noticed.  Formerly,  when  the  plague  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Cairo  might  be 
affected  and  not  Alexandria,  or  vice  versa , though  communication  was 
perfectly  open. 
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Afterwards  native  doctors,  who  were  the  chief  medical 
attendants  of  the  poorer  class  of  natives,  stated  that  since 
May  they  had  seen  many  cases  of  ‘ fever,’  attended  by  a 
very  high  mortality.  The  registered  death-rate  from 
4 fever,’  and  also  from  ‘ lung  diseases,’  had  during  this 
period  been  much  above  the  average.  Now  these  two 
classes  of  disease  are  precisely  those  with  which  plague  is 
most  often  confounded,  so  that  the  reference  of  the  first 
cases  of  plague  to  a date  as  early  as  May  is  not  improb- 
able, more  especially  as  in  Indian  climates  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  summer  months  always  checks,  without 
actually  stopping  the  plague.  Thus  an  epidemic  which 
began  in  May  might  not  have  become  prominent  till 
September.  But  all  this  is  obscure ; and,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Mr  Nathan,  ‘no  certain  information  has  been 
gathered  as  to  when  the  outbreak  in  the  city  of  Bombay 
commenced,  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  out- 
break, or  even  in  what  part  of  the  city  the  first  cases 
occurred.’ 

When  once  observed,  however,  the  Mandvi  quarter — 
a crowded  and  insanitary  district  lying  along  the  harbour, 
full  of  large  granaries  where  ships  discharge  their  grain 
— was  the  first  part  affected  ; and  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  epidemic  was  almost  confined  to  this  quarter. 
This  is  a business  part  of  the  city,  much  frequented  during 
the  day  by  people  who  sleep  elsewhere.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  however,  cases  were  reported  from  many 
quarters,  and  the  disease  spread  over  the  city  in  a man- 
ner for  which  no  distinct  law  could  he  discovered.  The 
first  onset  in  any  district  was  rarely  rapid.  Isolated  cases 
occurred  at  first,  from  which  an  endemic  centre  was 
formed,  and  the  spread  was  then  more  rapid.  These  are 
features  which  have  been  observed  in  the  spread  of 
plague  epidemics  through  many  cities.  Boghurst,  writing 
in  his  AoL/ioypa(j)La  (1666)  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London, 
says — 

‘ The  disease  spread  not  altogether  by  contagion  at  first,  nor 
began  only  at  one  place  and  spread  further  and  further  as 
an  eating  sore  doth  all  over  the  body,  but  fell  upon  several 
places  of  city  and  suburbs  like  rain  ’ ; 

which  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  many  apparently  in- 
dependent centres  appeared,  the  connexion  of  which  with 
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others  could  not  be  traced.  Simultaneously  with  the 
deaths  from  plague  in  Mandvi,  or  even  before,  a number 
of  dead  rats  were  observed  in  the  district.  The  same 
phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  quarters  of  the  city 
successively  affected ; and  most  careful  observers  in 
Bombay  have  recognised  that  the  migration  of  rats 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease.* 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  epidemic  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that,  in  October  1896,  406  deaths  from 
plague  were  recorded;  in  December,  1600;  in  January  1897, 
2300 ; in  February,  3000  ; after  which  the  numbers  gradu- 
ally declined,  till  in  June  and  July  they  were  186  and  62 
respectively,  after  which  there  was  a slight  recrudescence. 
The  above  numbers  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information,  and  to 
many  deaths  having  been  uncertificated.  Doubtless,  also, 
there  would  have  been  a higher  mortality  had  the  whole 
population  remained  in  the  city.  An  immense  number 
left  in  a panic,  and  sought  refuge  in  other  places,  to  which 
they  in  many  instances  communicated  the  contagion.  In 
October  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  20,000  people  went 
away;  but  in  November,  December,  and  January  the 
number  of  fugitives  was  enormous ; in  February  com- 
paratively small.  Altogether  it  is  calculated  that 
400,000  persons  acted  on  the  old  rule  that  the  best  way 
to  meet  the  plague  is  to  run  away  from  it.  Many  are  said 
to  have  returned  in  March  and  April ; but  according  to 
statistics  the  population  did  not  reach  its  usual  numbers 
till  May  1897.  The  population  of  Bombay  wTas  esti- 
mated in  1896  as  846,000,  having  been  821,764  at  the  latest 
census  in  1891 ; so  that  nearly  one  half  the  inhabitants 
must  have  fled,  and  the  great  mortality  of  the  winter 
months  occurred  in  little  more  than  half  the  normal 
population. 


* The  Times  of  India,  September  30th,  1896,  contains  the  following : — 
‘ It  was  known  more  than  a month  ago  to  all  the  people  of  Mandvi,  and  to 
all  the  municipal  sweepers  in  the  district,  that  the  rats  were  dying  in 
thousands  all  over  the  district.  They  were  found  dead  and  dying  almost 
everywhere,  and  in  places  where  dead  rats  were  never  found  before.  The 
children  amused  themselves  every  morning  by  throwing  them  from  the 
staircases  into  the  streets  and  gulleys.  The  great  rat  mortality  only  became 
known  recently ; and  yet  what  a volume  of  information  was  it  capable  of 
conveying  if  it  had  only  been  rightly  used.’ 
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The  latest  available  statistics  are  as  follows  * 


Cases  of,  and  Deaths  from  Plague  in  the  City  of  Bombay. 


Year. 

Plague  Cases 
Reported. 

Plague  Deaths 
Certified. 

Case-mortality 
per  cent. 

1896 

2,530 

1,801 

71*1 

1897 

11,963 

10,232 

85*7 

1898 

# 

19,863 

18,160 

91*2 

1899 

• 

• 

19,484 

15,830 

81-3 

Totals 

• 

53,840 

46,023 

85-4 

Thus  the  plague  in  Bombay  made  46,000  victims  in 
three  years  and  a quarter,  and  it  increased  the  general 
death-rate  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  Terribly  high  as  these 
figures  are,  they  are  much  lower  than  those  recorded 
in  several  other  epidemics.  In  the  whole  Presidency 
(including  the  city)  the  plague-mortality,  during  the  same 
period,  is  reported  as  amounting  to  252,000  persons. 

With  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  city  affected,  the  disease 
prevailed  most  in  the  poorer  and  more  insanitary  quarters  ; 
but  the  densely  populated  central  districts  suffered  less 
than  some  outer  suburbs  where  the  sanitary  conditions 
were  bad,  such  as  Middle  and  Lower  Colaba — districts 
inhabited  by  labourers  who  worked  in  the  cotton  godowns 
of  Mandvi — and  some  distant  suburbs,  e.g.  Mahim  and 
Sion  ; while  the  quarters  where  most  of  the  Europeans 
live  (Esplanade  and  Fort  Southern)  were  but  slightly 
affected,  and  least  of  all  the  ‘Water  Division,’  that  is,  the 
floating  population,  amounting  to  22,000  persons,  living  in 
ships  and  boats,  of  whom  only  a small  fraction  died. 

The  many  races  and  castes  found  among  the  population 
of  Bombay  showed  very  different  degrees  of  susceptibility. 
The  highest  mortality  was  among  the  small  body  of 
‘ Jains’;  next  came  Hindoos  of  low  or  high  caste;  Mussul- 
mans and  Eurasians  suffered  much  less  ; while  among 
Europeans  the  mortality  was  very  small,  only  22  deaths 
from  plague  being  recorded  in  the  first  epidemic. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  special  circumstances, 
if  any,  affected  the  city  of  Bombay  in  1896.  First  of  all,  it 


* Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1899- 
1900,  p.  327. 
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was  an  exceedingly  hot  year,  the  second  hottest  for  51  years. 
Then,  the  rainfall  was  abnormal  in  its  distribution,  being 
so  heavy  in  June,  July,  and  August  as  to  cause  great 
floods  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  which  choked  the 
drains  and  stopped  the  outfall  of  sewage.  These  conditions 
were  no  doubt  bad ; and  great  plague  epidemics  have  often 
been  observed  in  very  hot  years,  as  in  London  in  1665  ; 
but  such  conditions  could  at  most  aggravate,  not  produce 
the  epidemic.  Bombay  had  previously  been  regarded  as 
the  healthiest  of  Indian,  and  probably  of  all  Oriental 
cities.  The  one  unfavourable  feature  is  over-crowding. 

This  over-crowding  occurs  especially  in  the  so-called 
4 chawls,’  in  which  a large  part  of  the  native  population 
lives.  These  are  large  buildings,  from  five  to  seven  storeys 
high,  arranged  in  flats,  each  flat  containing  a long  corridor 
with  rooms,  measuring  some  eight  feet  by  twelve,  opening 
into  it  on  either  side.  Each  room  is  usually  let  to  a family, 
and  may  be  occupied  by  six  or  eight  persons,  or  even 
more.  Light  and  air  are  most  inadequately  admitted, 
sanitary  arrangements  are  defective,  and  the  breaches  of 
sanitary  laws  indescribable.  Such  buildings  are  erected 
back  to  back,  or  with  only  a narrow  space  between, 
which  becomes  a receptacle  for  filth.  A single  ‘chawl* 
may  contain  500  or  1000  inhabitants.  The  over-crowding 
must  be  terrible ; and  we  can  understand  that  there  is  a 
greater  density  of  population  in  these  quarters  of  Bombay 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  70 
per  cent,  of  the  native  population  live  in  such  dwellings. 
These  conditions  have  a constant  tendency  to  grow  worse ; 
they  are  not  the  result  of  poverty  so  much  as  of  pros- 
perity, being  closely  connected  with  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  increased  value  of  land,  which  leads  to 
the  building  of  taller  houses. 

Doubtless  no  conditions  could  be  more  favourable  to 
plague,  or  more  antagonistic  to  measures  intended  to 
extirpate  it.  The  late  Sir  R.  Thorne-Thorne,  who  repre- 
sented the  British  Government  at  the  Sanitary  Conference 
at  Venice,  declared  that  no  statement  made  a deeper 
impression  on  the  Conference  than  an  account  of  the 
insanitary  quarters  of  Bombay  given  by  Dr  Cleghorn. 
The  authorities,  municipal  and  other,  have  been  severely 
blamed — whether  justly  or  not,  we  need  not  decide.  But 
Mr  Acworth  (late  Municipal  Commissioner  of  Bombay) 
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has  publicly  declared  * ‘ it  was  utterly  untrue  to  say  that 
Bombay  was  a grossly  insanitary  town.  Judged  by  any 
standard  hitherto  found  attainable  in  the  East,  it  was  a 
very  sanitary  one,  the  best,  he  was  sure,  in  India.’  f 

The  authorities,  municipal  and  other,  did  not  spare 
their  efforts  to  control  the  epidemic.  On  September  29th, 
1896,  the  Government  of  Bombay,  on  receiving  a report 
from  their  Surgeon-General,  Dr  Cooke,  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Enquiry,  of  which  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sioner was  President,  and  the  Executive  Engineer  of 
Bombay,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  and  some  leading 
physicians,  were  members.  At  the  same  time  a scientific 
Committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  Dr  Manser  (who 
died  of  the  plague),  Professor  Childe,  M.  Haffkine,  Mr 
Hankin  and  Dr  Surveyor.  On  October  6th  the  Municipal 
Coiumission  assumed  legal  powers  to  enable  them  ‘to 
enter  and  disinfect  buildings,  to  remove  goods  therefrom, 
to  remove  to  hospitals  persons  suffering  from  plague,  and 
to  isolate  houses  in  which  cases  of  plague  had  occurred.’ 
The  attempt,  however,  to  enforce  these  regulations  met 
with  such  violent  opposition  from  the  native  inhabitants, 
and  produced  such  an  excited  state  of  popular  feeling 
that  they  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  people  concealed 
cases  of  plague  as  much  as  possible,  resented  passionately 


* Discussion  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  ‘ Journal,’  February  25th,  1898. 
f In  corroboration  of  Mr  Acworth’s  view,  we  may  quote  part  of  a letter, 
dated  February  17th,  1898,  addressed  to  the  Times  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Bowman,  a parish  incumbent  and  Government  chaplain  in  Bombay : — 

‘ We  were  told  of  the  large  amount  of  sympathy  a certain  Surgeon-General 
from  India  had  awakened  at  the  Venice  Conference  by  stating  that  in  Bombay 
the  poor  lived  in  “chawls” — i.e.  large  lodging-houses — to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  and  upwards  in  each  chawl,  and  that  the  light  of  day  could 
not  enter.  Surely  the  Surgeon-General  could  never  have  made  such  a state- 
ment. Such  an  idea  is  monstrous.  I have  known  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
Bombay  intimately  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I state,  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  such  places  do  not  exist.  Last  November  I visited,  as 
one  of  the  plague-searching  party  to  find  out  concealed  cases,  a number  of 
these  chawls,  and  in  only  one  did  I find  a single  room  where  the  sun  could 
not  enter,  as  there  was  no  window,  and  that  was  on  the  ground  floor  ; and 
no  one  need  have  lived  there.  No  doubt  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
many  of  the  chawls,  but  some  are  very  well  built  for  light  and  air.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  Bombay  the  difficulties  are  very  great.  We  have  to 
face  there  the  largest  population  per  square  mile  of  any  city  in  the  world. 
As  regards  one’s  personal  comfort,  having  visited  for  seven  years  the  lowest 
poor  in  the  cities  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  I prefer  doing  so  to  visiting  the 
same  claffe  in  the  large  cities  of  England,’  (‘Journal  of  Society  of  Arts,’ 
February  25th,  1898.) 
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the  searching  of  their  houses,  and  objected  to  compulsory 
removal  to  hospital,  seeing  (as  no  doubt  was  the  case) 
that  most  of  those  who  entered  the  hospitals  died.  Wild 
rumours  were  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  doctors  in 
hospitals  killed  or  ill-treated  their  patients.  The  muni- 
cipal hospital  at  Arthur  Road  was  in  October  attacked  by 
a mob  of  one  thousand  men,  and  had  to  be  carefully 
guarded.  Many  thousands  of  those  who  fled  from  Bombay 
were  impelled  by  fear  of  the  hospitals  as  much  as  by 
fear  of  the  plague  itself.  The  measures  adopted  by  the 
municipal  authorities  were  therefore  restricted  to  the 
following  : — 

‘Infected  houses  were,  from  the  beginning,  treated  prac- 
tically as  if  they  were  on  fire,  and  were  flushed  from  flushing- 
pumps  and  fire-engines  with  water  charged  with  disinfectants. 
Sulphur  was  burnt  inside  houses,  particular  parts  of  which 
were  also  limewashed.  Drainage  pipes  were  specially  disin- 
fected, and  when  in  bad  order  were  removed  or  cleaned.  Dis- 
infectants were  freely  used,  not  only  in  infected  houses,  but 
in  the  adjoining  houses,  and  were  freely  distributed.  All  ob- 
structions to  the  entrance  of  light  and  air  were  removed  as 
far  as  possible.  In  every  part  of  the  city  tiles  were  taken  off 
the  roofs  of  houses  [to  admit  sunlight]  ; thousands  of  persons 
were  removed  from  infected  buildings ; and  all  domestic  refuse 
and  articles  likely  to  be  infected  were  burnt,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  disinfected.  . . . General  measures  were  also  taken  to 
destroy  and  burn  dead  rats.’  * 

Admirable  as  these  measures  were  in  themselves,  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  stop  a great  epidemic  of  plague, 
and  did  not  do  so,  though  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that 
much  good  was  effected,  and  the  epidemic  perhaps  kept 
within  bounds.  Various  measures  were  tried;  but  at 
length,  the  epidemic  still  continuing,  the  Government 
took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  It  appointed  a 
committee,  with  General  Gatacre  as  chairman,  the  objects 
of  which  were : the  discovery  of  all  plague  cases,  the 
treatment  of  all  cases  in  hospital,  and  the  segregation 
of  persons  who  had  lived  with  plague  patients,  generally 
known  as  ‘ contacts.’ 

Had  it  been  possible  to  carry  out  these  measures  com- 


* H.  M.  fUrdwood,  in  tke  ‘Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,’  February  1898, 
p.  323, 
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pletely,  much  might  have  been  effected ; but  the  difficulties 
were  enormous,  and  could  not  be  entirely  overcome  even 
by  the  tact,  resource,  and  never-failing  energy  with  which 
General  Gatacre  and  his  committee  conducted  the  opera- 
tions. Hospitals,  which  were  at  first  deficient,  were  rapidly 
erected,  chiefly  by  private  benevolence.  In  the  middle 
of  May  1897  there  were  as  many  as  forty-one  plague- 
hospitals  in  working  order.  At  this  time  the  epidemic 
was  rapidly  declining,  and  in  June  it  virtually  ceased  for 
a time.  Such  a cessation  might  have  been  expected  from 
seasonal  decline,  and  the  habitual  exhaustion  of  an  epi- 
demic. What  share  sanitary  measures  had  in  producing 
this  result,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  But  unfortunately 
these  measures  did  nothing  towards  preventing  a return 
of  the  disease,  which  has  recurred  nearly  every  year  with 
great  virulence,  till  the  authorities  have  apparently 
ceased  to  try  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  have  limited  their 
efforts  to  alleviating  the  suffering  caused  by  it.  In 
November  1898  a Commission  was  sent  out  by  the  Home 
Government,  composed  of  Professor  T.  B.  Fraser  (chair- 
man), Professor  A.  E.  Wright,  Dr  M.  A.  Buffer,  Mr  J.  P. 
Hewett,  and  Mr  A.  Cumine.  The  Commission  collected  a 
large  amount  of  evidence,  and  left  India  in  March  1899. 
Their  final  report  has  not  yet  appeared,  but  two  chapters 
have  been  allowed  to  become  public. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  whence  and  by  what  means  the 
plague  was  introduced  into  Bombay  : but  the  question  is 
not  easily  answered.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it 
originated  on  the  spot.  There  were,  speaking  broadly, 
only  two  possible  sources ; viz.,  the  indigenous  plague  of 
Kumaun  and  Gurhwal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  over-sea 
traffic  from  China  on  the  other.  No  conclusive  evidence 
for  either  possibility  has  been  produced  ; but,  considering 
the  long  railway  journey  from  the  Himalayan  districts 
and  the  absence  of  any  intermediate  infection,  the  first 
hypothesis  is  very  improbable.  The  possibilities  of  importa- 
tion by  shipping,  either  by  persons  affected  with  the  mild 
form  of  plague  or  by  rats,  or  (though  less  likely)  by  con- 
taminated objects  from  Hong  Kong,  were  almost  infinite ; 
and  no  special  precautions  were  taken  in  the  year  1896 
against  Chinese  ports.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
origin  is  actually  known. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  epidemic  of  1896  was  not 
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limited  to  the  city  of  Bombay.  It  spread  widely  in  every 
direction,  along  the  coast  northwards  to  Surat  and  part 
of  Baroda,  inland  to  the  west  and  centre  of  the  Deccan 
districts.  It  was  perhaps  by  sea  that  it  passed  to  Gujarat 
and  the  island  of  Cutch,  and  to  Kurrachee,  which  suffered 
severely,  as  did  other  parts  of  Sind.  Southward  the 
epidemic  spread  to  Poona,  and  further  to  the  Nizam’s 
dominions  and  Mysore.  From  Mysore  it  was  imported 
at  ninety-six  separate  localities  into  the  Presidency  of 
Madras ; and  at  least  twelve  separate  cases  were  imported 
into  the  city  of  Madras  itself,  which,  however,  has  not 
suffered  from  an  actual  epidemic.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  trace  here  the  further  extension  of  the  disease  over  a 
large  part  of  Central  and  Southern  India.  Reference 
must,  however,  be  made  to  the  occurrence  of  plague  in 
Calcutta.  Some  suspicious  cases  were  observed  in  1896, 
but  it  was  not  till  April,  1898,  that  a case  of  plague  was 
officially  recognised,  having  been  preceded  by  mortality 
among  rats.  In  that  year  about  200  people  died  of  the 
pestilence ; in  1899  the  reported  cases  were  3005  and  the 
deaths  2745  ; and  in  1900  there  was  a great  mortality, 
7449  deaths  having  occurred  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year.  During  1901  the  epidemic  has  continued,  so 
that  Calcutta,  though  apparently  less  liable  to  severe 
epidemics  of  plague  than  Bombay,  is  by  no  means 
exempt. 

4.  Extension  of  Plague  since  1896. 

Besides  spreading  through  India  itself,  the  plague, 
since  the  year  1896,  has  been  conveyed  from  the  new 
seats  in  India  and  China  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  so 
as  to  constitute  what  has  been  called  a ‘ pandemic.’  The 
new  foci  of  plague  have  almost  always  arisen  in  seaports ; 
but  fresh  activity  has  also  been  displayed  in  some  endemic 
haunts  of  the  disease,  like  the  eruptions  of  a slumbering 
volcano.  This  diffusion  will  be  here  traced  chronologically, 
and  is  shown  geographically  on  map  II ; but  we  do  not 
claim  perfect  accuracy  or  completeness  in  either  respect. 

In  the  year  1896,  a fresh  outbreak  of  plague  was 
reported  in  the  Asir  country,  Arabia,  where  for  at  least 
fifty  years  there  have  been  occasional  epidemics.  Reports 
of  plague  came  also  from  Kandahar  and  Merv,  which 
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could  not  be  connected  with  Bombay,  and  probably  indi- 
cate what  has  long  been  suspected,  the  existence  of  en- 
demic centres  of  plague  in  Central  Asia.  In  1897  plague 
was  recognised  at  Jeddah  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  port  of 
debarkation  for  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  where  also  some  cases 
occurred.  In  the  same  year  plague  appeared  in  the  German 
East  African  Territory.  This  epidemic  was  thought  to  be 
traceable  to  Uganda  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  where  enquiry  showed  that  outbreaks  of 
plague  had  occurred  at  intervals  for  years  before.  Although 
Uganda  has  had  of  late  years  much  communication  with 
India,  this  would  not  explain  the  epidemics,  since  they  are 
known  to  have  occurred  before  the  European  occupation 
of  that  country.  Hence  Central  Africa  must  be  pro- 
nounced an  endemic  centre  of  plague.  These  outbreaks 
were  always  connected  with  mortality  among  rats. 

In  1898  another  Central  Asian  epidemic  was  reported 
from  Samarkand,  giving  further  probability  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  endemic  in  those  regions.  But  the  most  re- 
markable fact  as  to  plague  in  that  year  is  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  known  history,  it  crossed  the  equator  and 
established  itself  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  first 
place,  apparently,  to  become  affected  was  the  port  of 
Tamatave  in  Madagascar,  where  plague  was  recognised 
in  November  1898,  but  must  have  been  present  some 
months  before.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
fection might  have  come  from  Bombay,  but  no  distinct 
evidence  was  produced ; and,  at  this  time,  all  ships  leaving 
Bombay  were  carefully  inspected.  There  is,  however,  a 
large  traffic  by  coasting  vessels,  subject  to  no  inspection, 
from  Cutch  and  other  ports  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Lorenzo 
Marques  had  in  the  same  year  some  plague  cases  brought 
by  a French  steamer  from  Madagascar ; and  though  no 
epidemic  was  then  reported,  plague  broke  out  in  the 
following  year  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mozambique.  In 
the  same  year,  or  early  in  1899,  plague  appeared  at  Port 
Louis  in  Mauritius,  where  it  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  authorities  in  Mauritius  thought  it  was  derived  from 
Tamatave. 

The  year  1899  was  memorable  for  the  most  remarkable 
extension  of  plague  throughout  the  world  ever  known,  of 
which,  however,  only  a brief  outline  can  here  be  given. 
In  the  far  East,  two  ports,  which  had  previously  escaped, 
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Penang  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Manila  in  the  Philip- 
pines, suffered  from  plague.  Singapore,  a port  strikingly 
exposed  to  infection,  escaped,  owing,  it  is  claimed,  to  the 
careful  isolation  of  imported  cases,  and  a rigid  system 
of  quarantine.  In  the  southern  seas,  Numea  in  New 
Caledonia,  and  even  the  distant  Honolulu  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  were  affected ; nor  did  the  pestilence  spare  our 
Australian  colonies.  Sydney  had  a very  distinct,  though 
fortunately  limited,  epidemic,  clearly  traceable  to  infection 
by  rats,  presumably  from  ships.  Whether  the  plague 
came  from  Hong  Kong,  or  from  the  much  nearer  Numea, 
appears  uncertain  ; but  the  latter  source  was  suspected  by 
the  Sydney  authorities.  Queensland  had  plague  in  an 
epidemic  form ; while  at  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Perth, 
though  cases  of  plague  were  imported,  there  was  no  de- 
finite epidemic.  The  infection  brought  to  Auckland  in 
New  Zealand  was  arrested  on  the  threshold. 

Passing  over  less  important  extensions  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  elsewhere,  we  find  the  plague,  after  an  interval 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  causing  serious  epidemics  in 
Western  Europe.  Portugal  was  the  country,  Oporto  and 
Lisbon  the  cities,  thus  visited.  In  Oporto  the  disease  was, 
as  usual,  at  first  not  recognised,  and  perhaps  concealed, 
but  was  officially  declared  in  the  summer  of  1899.  Some 
think  that  cases  had  occurred  in  the  year  before,  or  even 
in  1897.  The  origin  was  not  traced,  but  the  connection 
between  these  ports  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
India,  China,  and  Africa  (Goa,  Lower  Daman,  Macao, 
Mozambique),  where  plague  was  epidemic,  suggest  a 
possible  means  of  conveyance.*  Some  hundreds  of  people 
suffered  from  the  disease,  but  the  numbers  are  not  pre- 
cisely known.  Lisbon  was  affected  later  in  the  year,  but 
less  severely. 

From  Portugal,  the  plague  seems  to  have  taken  its 
longest  flight  in  modern  times,  and  landed  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  hitherto  virgin  soil  for  the  pestilence. 
Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  six  hundred  miles  up  the  River 
Plate,  but  in  direct  communication  with  Europe,  was  per- 
haps the  first  American  city  to  be  affected  (September 
1899),  the  infection  being  traced  to  sailors  suffering  from 

* On  the  other  hand,  it  is  right  to  state  that  Oporto  has  no  direct  trade 
with  Asia  or  Africa,  the  products  of  the  East  arriving  there,  if  at  all,  from 
other  European  ports. 
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plague,  who  landed  from  a steamer  coming  from  Oporto. 
At  Santos  in  Brazil  the  plague  was  announced  a little 
later,  but  possibly  it  existed  there  before.  At  Rosario  on 
the  River  Plate,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  pestilence  ap- 
peared by  the  end  of  the  year  1899,  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
a little  later.  Whether  these  places  derived  the  infection 
direct  from  Oporto,  or  from  one  another,  need  not  be 
here  discussed.  But  it  is  singular  that  the  distant  port  of 
Rosario  transmitted  the  plague,  not  only  to  England,  hut 
to  South  Africa. 

Besides  certain  isolated  epidemics  on  African  soil, 
namely  at  Grand  Bassam  on  the  west  coast,  and  in 
Algeria  (somewhat  doubtful),  plague  again  returned  to  its 
old  home  in  Egypt,  appearing  at  Alexandria  in  April  (or 
perhaps  earlier)  1899.  Its  beginning  and  spread  were 
closely  connected  with  fatal  disease  among  rats,  especially 
those  in  groceries  and  similar  stores.  The  source  of  infec- 
tion was  not  clearly  made  out ; but,  considering  that  Egypt 
is  on  the  highway  between  Asia  and  Europe,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  an  old  seat  of 
plague,  its  reappearance  in  that  country  is  not  surprising. 

The  year  1900  was  not  remarkable  for  so  wide  an 
extension  of  plague  as  previous  years,  but  there  was 
an  appearance  or  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  at  Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  Smyrna. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  or  the  beginning  of  1901, 
Constantinople  was  infected;  in  the  same  year  plague 
appeared  in  Port  Said  and  other  parts  of  Egypt.  That 
cases  occurred  in  Cairo  was  first  asserted  and  then  denied. 

The  introduction  of  plague  into  Cape  Town  appears  to 
have  been  due  to  the  ship  ‘ Kilburn,’  which  arrived  March 
5th,  1900,  from  Rosario,  with  cases  of  plague  on  board. 
Notwithstanding  strict  quarantine  precautions,  cases  after- 
wards occurred  in  the  town,  especially  among  the  native 
population  ; and  the  disease  spread  to  Port  Elizabeth.  At 
present  (September  1901)  the  epidemic  is  reported  as  ex- 
tinct, at  least  for  the  season.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year 
there  occurred  in  Glasgow  the  first  epidemic  of  plague 
that  has  taken  place  in  Britain  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies ; and  this  was  a very  small  one.  It  broke  out  in  a 
family  not  immediately  connected  with  the  port,  and  was 
spread  by  personal  communication.  Energetic  measures 
taken  by  the  Glasgow  Sanitary  Authorities  limited  the 
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outbreak,  which  affected  only  about  thirty  persons,  of 
whom  eight  died.  There  was  no  traceable  affection  of 
rats.  The  speedy  extinction  of  the  epidemic  confirms  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  held  that  plague  in  a clean  city 
ought  to  be  an  easy  disease  to  deal  with.  But  had  the 
infection  gone  underground  and  attacked  the  rats  in  all 
the  sewers  of  Glasgow,  it  might  have  been  much  more 
difficult  to  stamp  out. 

The  single  case  which  occurred  at  Cardiff  should  also  be 
mentioned.  A ship,  the  4 South  Garth,’  left  Rosario  about 
August  20th,  1900,  and  arrived  at  King’s  Lynn,  where  she 
discharged  a cargo  of  maize  on  September  12th.  When 
the  unloading  was  finished  two  men  were  taken  ill.  One 
of  them  landed  at  South  Shields,  crossed  England  by  rail 
to  his  home  near  Cardiff,  where  he  arrived  September  27th, 
and,  being  found  to  have  plague,  was  removed  to  a hospital, 
where  he  died.  The  disease  did  not  spread.  This  man 
could  not  have  been  infected  when  he  left  South  America, 
as  the  voyage  was  much  too  long;  but  he  must  have  become 
so  while  unloading  the  cargo,  in  which  many  dead  rats 
were  found.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  in  a long 
railway  journey,  and  during  his  illness  at  home,  this 
patient  did  not  communicate  the  plague  to  any  one. 

In  the  present  year  1901  there  is  no  important  extension 
of  plague  to  record,  but  the  disease  still  rages  in  its  older 
seats  with  undiminished  virulence,  and  has  established  its 
footing  in  some  of  the  newer.  In  Hong  Kong  there  has 
been,  during  this  season,  the  severest  epidemic  since  1894. 
In  Bombay  the  plague  was  very  destructive  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  was  increasing  again  in  August.  It 
has  been  prevalent,  though  less  fatal,  in  Calcutta,  and  also 
in  other  parts  of  India.  In  Egypt  the  disease  has  obtained 
a foothold,  though  it  has  not  caused  great  mortality.  In 
Cape  Colony  it  has  lately  declined.  The  reports  of  its 
presence  in  Constantinople  are  confirmed.  On  the  whole 
the  prospects  of  a disappearance  of  the  great  pandemic  of 
plague  are  not  favourable. 

5.  Treatment  and  Protective  Measures. 

Although  the  subject  is  technical,  a word  may  be  said 
about  the  treatment  of  plague.  This  is  extremely  unsatis^ 
factory.  Patients  have  the  best  chance  of  recovery  in 
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large,  well-ventilated  rooms,  with  a superabundance  of 
fresh  air.  Ordinary  drugs  are  of  little  avail.  Recently  a 
method  of  treatment  resembling  the  ‘serum  treatment’ 
so  useful  in  diphtheria,  has  been  introduced  by  M.  Yersin. 
Without  entering  into  details,  we  may  say  that  it  consists 
in  preparing  from  horses,  inoculated  with  the  plague 
bacillus,  a pure  serum  incapable  of  communicating  the 
disease,  but  containing  substances  which  hinder  or  diminish 
the  deleterious  effects  of  the  bacillus.  A small  quantity 
of  this  serum  injected  into  a patient  will,  in  some  cases, 
especially  if  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  cure  or 
greatly  alleviate  the  disease,  giving  a much  better  chance 
of  recovery.  The  first  results  obtained  by  Yersin  with 
this  treatment  in  China  were  strikingly  successful;  hut 
in  Bombay,  though  fairly  tried  by  English  and  foreign 
physicians,  it  greatly  disappointed  expectations.  M.  Call- 
mette  and  M.  Salimheri  claim  to  have  had  considerable 
success  at  Oporto  with  a serum  prepared  in  the  Pasteur 
Institute.  Dr  Lustig,  by  a somewhat  different  process, 
obtained  a serum  said  to  give  better  results  ; but  it  was 
not  found  strikingly  successful  at  Bombay.  One  advantage 
of  the  injection  of  serum  is  that  it  gives  to  healthy  persons 
a high  degree  of  immunity  against  the  plague,  but  this 
immunity  does  not  appear  to  last  more  than  fourteen  days ; 
and  it  can  he  better  obtained  by  another  method — that 
introduced  by  Haffkine. 

Haffkine’s  method,  like  his  well  known  preventive 
treatment  for  cholera,  is  not  intended  for  the  treatment 
of  those  already  affected  with  plague,  but  is  a prophylactic, 
rendering  the  individual  much  less  susceptible  of  plague. 
It  corresponds,  in  fact,  so  far  as  its  effects  are  concerned, 
with  vaccination  for  small-pox ; though  the  substance  it- 
self and  its  method  of  preparation  are  totally  dissimilar. 
Haffkine’s  treatment  does  not  require  the  use  of  any  inter- 
mediate animal,  such  as  a horse  or  calf.  The  bacillus  is 
cultivated  in  large  flasks  of  bouillon.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  the  clear  liquid  is  separated,  and,  after  careful 
examination,  is  placed  in  small  tubes  and  heated  to  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  destroy  any  remaining  bacilli. 
The  liquid  is  then  incapable  of  communicating  plague,  but, 
if  injected  under  the  skin,  it  puts  the  individual  thus 
treated  (broadly  speaking),  in  the  position  of  one  who  has 
just  passed  through  an  attack  of  the  disease.  Hence  he 
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acquires  a partial  immunity,  which,  though  not  perpetual, 
will  last,  in  most  cases,  through  the  duration  of  an  epidemic. 
It  does  not  give  absolute  protection,  but,  if  the  subject 
should  catch  the  plague,  he  has  it  much  less  severely. 

The  utility  of  Haff  kine’s  method  was  shown  on  a large 
scale  in  some  Indian  communities.  For  instance,  in  the 
Portuguese  town  of  Lower  Damaun,  where  the  operations 
were  carefully  watched  by  members  of  the  German  Plague 
Commission,  2197  persons  were  inoculated  with  Haffkine’s 
fluid,  while  6033  were  not  inoculated.  Of  the  latter,  1482 
died  of  plague,  giving  a death  rate  of  24*6  per  cent. ; while, 
out  of  the  inoculated,  only  36  died  of  plague,  giving  a 
death  rate  of  1-6  per  cent.  The  difference  was  not  in  all 
cases  so  clearly  marked ; but  in  prisons,  where  there  is 
little  room  for  fallacy,  the  results  were  very  striking.  In 
the  Umarkhadi  gaol,  the  numbers  of  inoculated  and  un- 
inoculated persons  were  very  nearly  equal,  but  among  the 
latter  were  nine  cases  with  five  deaths,  among  the  former 
three  cases  and  no  death.  In  another  gaol  no  case  of 
plague  was  fatal  in  an  inoculated  person.  In  the  village 
of  Undhera,  where  more  than  half  the  population  was 
inoculated,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  plague  was  four 
times  as  many,  the  proportion  of  deaths  ten  times  as  many, 
among  the  uninoculated  as  among  the  protected  popula- 
tion. Taking  these  numbers  as  correct,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  had  inoculation  been  universal,  there  would  have  been 
only  one-tenth  as  many  deaths  as  there  actually  were ; 
which  is  what  M.  Haffkine  means  when  he  says  that  the 
reduction  of  mortality  due  to  inoculation  was  nearly 
ninety  per  cent,  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been. 
This  calculation  was  criticised  by  the  Indian  Plague  Com- 
mission, though  as  it  appears  to  us,  on  inadequate  grounds.* 

The  general  rules  for  dealing  with  an  epidemic  of  plague 
are  clear  enough,  though  their  application  is  in  some  cases 
extremely  difficult,  and  in  some  impossible.  They  comprise, 


* Though  the  complete  report  of  the  Commissioners  has  not  yet  appeared, 
they  have  sanctioned  the  preliminary  publication  of  a portion  referring 
to  M.  Haffkine’s  method.  This  portion  contains  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
critical  survey  of  the  subject  in  its  bacteriological,  statistical  and  practical 
aspects.  The  Commissioners  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  certain  safe- 
guards, inoculation  should  be  encouraged  wherever  possible,  and  in  par- 
ticular among  the  disinfecting  staffs  and  the  attendants  of  plague  hospitals. 
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1.  Early  notification  and  recognition  of  every  case. 

2.  Removal  to  a hospital,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  rigid 

isolation  of  the  patients. 

3.  Segregation  and  observation,  for  an  adequate  time,  of 

all 4 contacts  ’ ; fresh  cases  among  them  being  at  once 
removed. 

4.  Evacuation  and  complete  disinfection  of  the  dwellings, 

clothes  and  effects  of  plague  patients,  before  they  are 
allowed  to  return  home.  To  be  efficient,  these  measures 
should  be  extended  to  a certain  area  around  the  in- 
fected houses. 

5.  Destruction,  as  far  as  possible,  of  rats,  and,  in  some  cir- 

cumstances, mice,  within  the  infected  area. 

6.  Inoculation  with  Haifkine’s  prophylactic  of  as  many  of 

the  population  as  will  consent. 

Such  measures  as  the  removal  of  the  sick  and  segrega- 
tion of  the  healthy  are  of  course  excessively  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  India  and  of  Orientals 
generally.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  most  energetic 
efforts  of  the  political  and  medical  officers  in  Bombay  were 
unable  to  secure  the  effective  execution  of  either  of  these 
measures.  When  this  objection  has  not  stood  in  the 
way,  as,  for  instance,  in  cities  like  Sydney  and  Glasgow, 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  check  an  epidemic  at  the 
beginning  ; but  when  the  epidemic  lias  become  established, 
the  difficulty  is  immensely  greater. 

In  villages  and  small  communities  the  most  effectual 
means  is  complete  evacuation,  and  the  removal  of  the 
whole  population  to  temporary  camps,  while  their  houses 
are  disinfected.  This  plan  was  indeed  adopted  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Himalayan  villages  of  their  own  accord, 
and  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  many  places,  as 
by  Captain  James,  I.M.S.,  in  the  Punjab.  He  says : 4 In 
evacuation  of  villages  we  have  a means  of  quickly  and 
certainly  stamping  out  plague.  In  not  a single  village 
could  it  be  said  to  have  failed.’  Numerous  other  testi- 
monies are  to  the  same  effect ; and  the  policy  of  evacua- 
tion is  decidedly  approved  by  the  Commissioners  ; but  it  is 
evident  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  a great  city. 
The  problem  of  disinfection  as  applied  to  houses  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  and  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  efficiently  carried  out 
in  the  conditions  presented  by  Oriental  cities,  especially 
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where  there  are  clay  or  earth  floors  ; and  that  much  of 
the  benefit  ascribed  to  it  is  due  to  natural  agents,  sunlight 
and  fresh  air. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  measures,  which 
have  so  completely  failed  to  control  the  plague  in  Indian 
cities,  there  is  one  equally,  or  perhaps  more,  important, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  rats.  We  have  seen  that  rats 
often  bring  the  infection  and  start  an  epidemic  of  plague. 
There  is  also  reason  to  think  that  they  may  maintain  the 
disease  between  one  epidemic  and  another,  while,  if  it  were 
confined  to  men,  it  would  either  die  out  spontaneously  or  be 
easily  controlled.  This  question  has  become  more  urgent 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  must  be  considered,  in 
a sense,  the  key  to  the  whole  position.  Efforts  have,  of 
course,  been  made  to  reach  the  rats.  Thousands  have 
been  killed  in  Hong  Kong,  Bombay  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  destruction,  being  necessarily  incomplete,  has  had  little 
effect  on  the  epidemic.  In  Sydney  a general  crusade  was 
set  on  foot  against  healthy  and  sick  rats  alike,  about 
100,000  being  destroyed.  But,  as  Dr  Ashburton  Thomp- 
son remarks  in  his  report,  it  is  even  more  important  to 
keep  the  rats  out  of  houses,  by  stopping  defective  drains 
and  rat-holes  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of  rubbish- 
heaps,  by  the  inspection  of  granaries  or  other  places  where 
rats  abound,  and  similar  measures.  It  is  also  important  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  infection  of  rats  by  human  dejecta, 
rubbish,  etc.,  or  by  access  to  dead  bodies. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  importation  of  plague 
from  an  infected  country,  systematic  precautions  have 
been,  and  still  are,  taken.  The  older  system  was  that  of 
quarantine,  of  which,  without  explaining  it  fully,  we  may 
say  that  it  consists  essentially  in  subjecting  all  persons, 
sick  or  well,  coming  from  an  infected  country,  with  their 
belongings,  to  disinfection,  with  detention  for  a fixed 
period  in  a special  place.  The  modern  system,  authorised 
by  the  International  Sanitary  Conferences  of  Venice  (1892) 
and  Dresden  (1893),  which  applies  to  cholera  and  yellow 
fever  as  well  as  plague,  enjoins  4 medical  inspection  ’ of  all 
ships  and  persons  coming  from  an  infected  port.  If  the 
ship  is  infected  or  suspected,  any  persons  ill,  or  with  sus- 
picious symptoms,  are  detained  and  isolated.  The  rest  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  are  kept  under  observation  for  five 
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days.  This  ‘observation,’  according  to  British  regulations, 
may  be  carried  out  at  the  place  of  destination  of  the  tra- 
vellers, which  they  are  obliged  to  communicate. 

These  regulations  have  proved  sufficient  to  keep  this 
country  free  from  cholera  during  several  dangerous  epi- 
demics, and  have,  up  till  now,  worked  well  with  regard  to 
plague,  though  at  Glasgow  the  infection  somehow  slipped 
through.  The  only  additional  precaution  which  seems 
required  is  greater  care  in  guarding  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  rats,  which  may  be  the  carriers  of  plague ; but 
this  point  has,  we  understand,  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Equally,  if  not  more 
important,  are  the  precautions  taken  at  an  infected  port 
to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  infected  persons  or  things. 
In  this  respect  the  Bombay  authorities  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  carried 
through  a colossal  task.  Between  January  1st,  1897,  and 
March  15th,  1899,  more  than  100,000  ships  and  small 
vessels,  outward  bound,  were  inspected,  and  their  crews 
and  passengers,  amounting  to  not  far  short  of  two  million 
persons,  examined,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Crimmin, 
I.M.S.,  Port  Medical  Officer.  As  the  result,  some  thousands 
of  suspicious  cases  were  detained,  and  243  actual  cases  of 
plague  prevented  from  embarking.  It  must  he  chiefly 
due  to  these  precautions  that  no  more  serious  importation 
of  plague  into  Europe  or  any  intermediate  country  has 
taken  place. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions  and  safeguards, 
the  public  must  not  be  surprised  if  a few  cases  of  plague 
may  again  force  the  harrier.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  there 
will  he  no  outcry  for  a revival  of  the  antiquated  system 
of  quarantine.  Our  chief  reliance  should  be  not  on  trying 
to  keep  out  the  germs  of  disease  by  defences  so  easily 
pierced,  hut  on  maintaining  such  conditions  of  national 
health  that  the  germ  may  he  extinguished  as  soon  as  it 
enters,  like  a spark  on  a wet  blanket.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  that  great  and  destructive  epidemics 
of  plague  do  not  occur  except  in  the  midst  of  filth,  over- 
crowding, poverty,  and  cdl  those  conditions  which  ive  term 
insanitary.  These  conditions  may  be  found  as  well  in 
small  villages  as  in  great  cities. 

With  regard  to  our  own  country  there  is  no  ground 
for  alarm,  though  there  is  great  need  for  unceasing 
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vigilance  and  scientific  precautions.  But  with  regard 
to  India  and  the  East,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are 
such  as  to  paralyse  all  the  agencies  of  sanitation,  the 
prospect  is  far  less  favourable.  The  Indian  Plague  Com- 
missioners spare  no  praise  for  the  energy  and  resource 
displayed  by  the  local  governments,  especially  that  of 
Bombay,  as  well  as  for  the  devotion  and  zeal  of  the  civil, 
medical  and  military  officials,  and  of  many  voluntary 
helpers.  But  they  observe  that  the  staff  and  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a thorough-going  policy  in  a widespread 
epidemic  of  plague  in  India  would  be  enormous,  and, 
indeed,  beyond  what  the  power  of  Government  can 
command. 

‘ It  appears  certain  ’ (they  say),  ‘ that  the  resources  of 
Government  would  be  insufficient  to  provide  establishments 
for  the  area  already  infected  in  India,  even  if  the  whole 
army,  civil,  medical  and  police  establishments  were  employed 
solely  on  plague  duties  ’ ; 

and  they  come  to  this  disheartening  conclusion  : — 

‘ The  fact  must  be  faced  that  there  are  no  means  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  present  epidemic  of  plague  in  India ; that  even 
with  the  best  measures  most  rigidly  applied,  a certain  amount 
of  danger  subsists,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  lessen  the 
danger  as  much  as  possible.’ 

The  history  of  plague  in  India  since  1899  has  only  added 
force  to  these  grave  words. 
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